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U.S. Tires, built with Tempered 
Rubber, do not cost a cent more—yet they 


do, by actual count, give 7 to 15% more mile- 
age. The sensible, the reasonable, the thrifty 
thing to do, then, is to put your tire money 


TIME, August 15, 1932 


where you know it brings the biggest returns. 
Read the report of the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory, shown opposite—a study by an 
impartial authority of the highest repute. 
The figures shown there speak for them- 
selves. They tell you that there is one tire 
that gives you more than your money’s worth 


—the U. S. Tire. 
United States Rubber Company 


WORLD’S LARGEST ®@ PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


U. S. TIRES 


euut TEMPERED RUBBER 


WETSS neem 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class Volume XX, Numtw / 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates; One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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“PUBLIC ENEMY NO.1” 


laughs at locks 


You have to keep fire away with brains — locks won't 
do it. 

| Fire prevention is worth while both to property 
owners and to the general public, since one group 





pays the cost of fires in insurance premiums, and the 
other absorbs a large part of the cost in rents. 

A policy holder in a mutual fire it. surance company 
benefits very directly and measurably by prevention 
of fire loss. Through inspection and education mutual 
policyholders are helped to this end. The resulting 
“saving is passed on to the policyholders themselves in 
dividends. 

This process has worked so well that property 
owners insured in mutual companies have received 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the form of dividends. 

If your property is not covered by mutual policies 
it would be to your advantage to investigate this form 
of insurance that has soundly and safely protected 
American property for over a century and a half — 
that now protects property to the extent of over 40 
billions of dollars. 

An interesting, brief summary of the history, princi- 
ples and operation of mutual fire insurance will be 
sent on request, entirely free of cost or obligation. 
Address the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance FIRE— 
Companies, Room 2100-A, 230 North Michigan “Public Enemy No. 1” 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. has destroyed property to the 
extent of over 5 billion dollars 


Matching This Record Takes Time in the last ten years. 





Mutual fire insurance was founded in 1752. Twenty-two mutual 

fire companies are over a century old; scores of companies have 

over 50 years of corporate existence. There is something com- 

| _ pelling in such a record of stability. And rightly. For the con- 

urns. servatism, soundness and economy of mutual management has 


sting | _ beenstrikingly demonstrated in the stress of the past two years. 

by an | In 1930 and 1931 the 75 companies comprising the Federation 

— | of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies as a group paid larger div- Ki Muer— 
hem- idends than in any other two years in their history; a total of S 

2 tire $32,879,579.00. In addition full legal reserves were maintained. 

vorth =| 

“—< MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 

BBER 


FEDERATION OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
; Nation - wide Representation and Service 





An American Institution 











Read this Book 


cbout TRO 
FIREMA 


Learn how this Automatic 


Coal Burner Changed the 
Entire Status of Heating. 





@ Look what has happened to heating in 
the last decade. Coal has staged acomeback. Now 
it is an automatic fuel, fired by a machine of ex- 
pert engineering design and construction and 
which is operated by advanced electric controls. 

@ The results are fuel savings already ag- 
gregating more than $7,000,000 a year, and this 
sum increases each year. Users buy less expensive 
coal which contains just as many heat units per 
ton but costs much less. Fuel savings alone, on an 
average, are approximately 35 cents out of every 
dollar formerly spent. In 17 recent cases in Mil- 
waukee, the average saving was 49 per cent. 

@ You don’t need to have anyone explain 
these things to you. The Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Company has published a book which 
shows in words and pictures in a simple manner 
that anyone can easily understand, exactly what 
the Iron Fireman is, what it does, and how it 
operates. We wouid like to send you a copy of 
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Guessing 
Sirs: 

Having been a regular reader of your publi- 
cation for some time, I write to ask if in the 
near future you will print a prognostication as 
to the outcome of the November election, listing 


| the States and your guess as to how each will 





this book with our compliments. Just ask for it, | 


using the coupon below. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
Portland, Or.;Cleveland,Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 





AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO., 
3170 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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cast its electoral vote. 

An estimate of this character appeared in the 
New York Times for July 24 and was given out 
by Manager Farley of the Roosevelt Campaign 
Committee. 

An estimate of this kind appeared in the 
Kiplinger letter from Washington, D. C., dated 
July 2. These people promise a subsequent esti- 
mate dated July 30 and no doubt will issue 
others from time to time. 

It would be helpful, illuminating and_in- 
teresting if your staff, in its usual careful way, 
would inform your readers. 

KENNETH McM. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Last month Manager Farley predicted 
Governor Roosevelt would beat President 
Hoover “by the greatest electoral major- 
ity ever given a Democratic nominee for 
President in a two-party fight.” The 
Roosevelt headquarters forecast of the 
531 Electoral College votes: 

Sure Democratic—247, including 
New York, Colorado, Washington. 

Probably Democratic—g9, including Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin. 


DICKEY 


Missouri, 


Doubtful—t1oo, including Towa, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Ohio, Connecticut. 

Probably Republican—85, including Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Pennsylvania. 


On July 30, the Kiplinger Washington 
Agency, on the basis of its own reports, 
“indicated Hoover’s re-election” as fol- 
lows: 

Sure Hoover— 
and California. 

Douhtful Hoover—153, including New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

Sure Roosevelt—168, including Missouri. 

Doubtful Roosevelt—79, inciuding Indiana, 
Illinois, Washington, Nebraska. 

Total: Hoover—284; Roosevelt—247. 

Vigilantly non-partisan, Trme will make 
no guess at the result of the election, take 
no sides in the campaign, report the politi- 
cal facts as they develop without fear or 
favor for either candidate.—Eb. 


131, including Iowa, Kansas 


Mr. Palmer & “Vague” 
D 


Sirs 

After reading the letter written by the Hon. 
A. Mitchell Palmer criticizing Trme’s use of the 
word “vague” in describing the Democratic plat- 
form (Time, Aug. 1), I became very much 
amused. It would be advantageous to the wel- 
fare of our country if leading American univer- 
sities would offer instruction in logic and eco- 
nomics to our politically inclined friends. 

Harotp C. HicKMAN 
Ellijay, Ga. 


Indigentry 
Sirs: 


In your issue of Aug. 1 you state that Burke's | 


“Landed Gentry” is printing an addendum, or 
“second section tactfully entitled ‘Dislanded 
Gentry’.” 

Might I suggest, for the sake of brevity and 
clarity, that Burke’s name their new edition— 
“Indigentry.”’ 

D. M. Hurtey 

Southampton, N. Y. 


o——— 


Gratified Admiral 
Sirs: 

We all appreciate so much the article jn 
True in the July 11 issue, entitled “The L, A, 
to pasture.” The Bureau of Aeronautics has 
carried on with rigid airships not only because 
we believe that they will be of great value in 
time of war but especially because we feel sure 
that they will be of great value to the country 
commercially. Our opinion is based on knowl 
edge and experience, and it is therefore very 
gratifying to have the support of such a maga- 
zine as Time, in efforts which we believe will 
serve the country. We receive. so many knocks 
due largely to ignorance and lack of understand- 
ing, that it is most gratifying to know that the 
long and efficient service of the Los Angeles is 


appreciated. 
W. A. Morrett 
Rear Admiral, USN 
Chief of Bureau 
Navy Department 
Bureau of Aeronautics 
Washington, D. C. 





Maconians Flayed 
Sirs: 

Mr. John L. Morris, Manager, Chamber of 
Commerce, Macon, Ga. has a letter in your July 
25 issue in which he advises that the Macon 
delegation waved no flags on the occasion of 
their visits to the plant in which the new Navy 
airship Macon is being built, in fact states that 
Maconians are no flag-wavers. 

I am curious to know why he states this with 


so much apparent relish. Out & out pacifists 
might rejoice in refraining from waving the 
American flag, and if this is Macon’s attitude, 


why name a fighting airship of the U. S. Navy 
after her? 
M. K. Van Duzor 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


— 
Mrs. Boole 
Sirs: 

I am amazed to see in the columns of your 
very readable magazine reference in the July 13 
number to the President of the World’s Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union as “crafty old Mrs, 
Ella Boole.” Mrs. Boole is respected and at: 
mired by thousands for her statesmanlike leader- 
ship and wholehearted devotion to a great cause 
and the use of such disrespectful terms will only 
merit the contempt and disgust of decent people 
for the one who uses it. 

Ipa E. Davis 

Rochester, N. H. 


Sirs: 


You earn this week the thanks of both Wets 
and Drys by saying the W. C. T. U. has 





There is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
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ADDRESS 









Roy E. Larsen 
CircuLATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 














350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, It. 







Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8.) 
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G00D JOBS FOR GOO 


| hts bn A messag 
~s on tion and to their dependents 


situa 


To those who have jobs—Among your acquaintances no doubt there 
is some wotthy man of real ability who has been thrown off the track. 
You may be doing him a real favor by calling this ad to his attention. 


2 
d 


D MEN 


e to victims of the economic 


“a 


When a GOOD man gets a GOOD job— 
people, that’s good news. But are there any 


such jobs? We know of one. It’s “‘Realsilk 
selling.”’ It isn’t-an easy job. It’s a hard one. 
Only good men succeed at it. 

It means calling house to house and often- 
times not getting in. It means meeting dis- 
courteous people as well as the friendly kind. 

Yet ten thousand men and women are look- 
ing the world in the eye right now through this 
kind of work. They live and their families live. 


Some of them make more money than they 
ever made before. They realize they are ren- 


dering a real service by offering hosiery of a 


quality not obtainable elsewhere at any price. 


Because people still buy hosiery, though 


they’ve cut down on most everything else, 
Realsilk can still offer good jobs for good men. 


As you work, so will you earn. If your 
references are good, you can start at once. 


And your future is what you make it. 
In 200 cities you can reach us by turning 
to ‘‘Realsilk’”’ in the telephone directory. 


REALSILK HOSIERY MILLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Silk Hosiery For Men and Women 
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“crafty old head” in Mrs. Ella A. Boole (Time, . is ses 
July 18). You have furnished the Wets another St. Louis Horses o— 
opprobrious and abusive epithet for women, of Sirs: P ; ‘ — 
a a whom you mention three, whose title te honor In the issue of your magazine of July 11, o | 
and respect no Wet seems able to understand. p. 18 under the heading of Animals, there ap. 
The Drys should thank you for saying pears a footnote which reads as follows: 
“crafty,” acknowledging a mental process too . Most of the horses used in Spain’s bul. 
subtle for your analysis. Every Dry will hope fights, whose disembowelling so annoys U, § 
h4 A P 7 i a Rk [rme’s clever penmen may live long enough to *oUrists, are bought in St. Louis at $5 a head, 
master the method and secret of Mrs. Boole. May we be allowed to explain that the hors 
That craft has been good journalistic policy and market of the Middle West is not located ; i 
may be again. Your attitude toward Mrs. Boole’s St. Louis, Missouri, but across the Mississip; 
F oO U be a oO M E policies and projects will always give her an River in East St. Louis, Ilinois. 
advantage over you; for she is not working for A great many letters have been received } 
her own profit or advantage. this organization pertaining to this article, an 
JOHN McCartuy we ipa og pen any correction you would 
’ 4 4 St. Louis Conference M, E. Church, South ee ee eee ee 
IF someone in ycur favorite foursome Koreville. Tex veneer Eric H. Hansex 
has a habit of crabbing and growling, “Old” to Time is Mrs. Boole, aged 74. a Mncninn tect Managing Director 
may we make one suggestion? See that As a dextrous political strategist, she is St. Louis, Mo. 
all four members tee off with an Im- crafty” in the same sense as the late < Y 
ote Dien: 8 la it ¥ great Briand, Postmaster General Brown, Needleworker Joy 
porte Mop. some time during the | Democratic Chairman Farley, Secretary — sirs: 
round each of the aforesaid gentlemen | of the Treasury Mills, Mayor Walker, I have just been sent a clipping, with the ip. 
will hit his Imported Dunlop with a New Hampshire's Senator Moses, Calvin ca age get Fadia a re 
good solid swing. There'll be a confi- | Coolidge.—Ep. “With hands which are usually busy knitting 
RE Jj k?. Fr ‘ | . ( hairwoman Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy,a mother} 
dence-giving “click. Krom that time Debt Challenze (Cont'd) ns Rae Pi — ra of 008 ve —— Gui 
that player will be a new man. He’ll 7 . Tate Eiaker for Ce. to Enarnelt aaa 
on that play e€ anew man, re Sirs: Packard Motor Car Co. in Detroit, took up 
know he is playing a golf ball with Allow me to second Mr. Webb's challenge and pencil and rapped on a table for order. He 
: his © enter for the record these three exquisite para- signal got the attention of a potent segment oj 
distance, accuracy, controllability on graphs by Walter Lippmann: the nation’s “geome 
‘on in ed “But the most interesting case is that of I am much annoyed by this as Mrs, Joy is 
the green—he ll feel the difference. Senator McKellar. This ardent champion of mak- hot president of the Needlework Guild of Amer- 
sky | av. New wei ing the foreigner pay regardless of the conse- ica, she is not even president of one of its 
A k your pro today. New weight (1.68- quences is a cikmadination of the State of Branches, and I aan Whe very much to have 
1.62) mesh molded and max-marked. Tennessee. According to the World Almanac, you correct this error. Mrs. Joy is a vice pres 
Tennessee is primarily an agricultural state pro- dent of the Detroit, Mich. Branch of the Ne 
ducing lumber, tobacco, cotton, corn and cattle. dlework Guild of America. Mrs. Thomas J 
In 1930 it appears that of the total American Preston Jr., the former Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
| M P O R T E D production of tobacco 40% was exported, of — is president of the Needlework Guild of Amer- 
cotton nearly 45%, of lard about 290%. It is ica, and I «am sure you will realize this is not 
plain, then, that the prosperity of Tennessee is very pleasant kind of an error to come out ii 
| intimately dependent upon a flourishing foreign your magazine, for many of our 750 Branches 
L trade and upon a recovery of world prices. of the Guild to see. 
| “One would suppose that Senator McKellar of RosAMOND K. BENDER 
rennessee would be greatly interested in every Executive Secretary 
measure designed to improve the purchasing The Needlework Guild of America, Inc. 
power of the outer world, that his chief and his Philadelphia, Pa. 
constant concern would be the restoration of e 5 r 
the world economy. But not at all. Senator Mc- | a, | 
Kellar’s notion of how to serve the people of P'wo-Timer 
rennessee is to treat their customers as if they Sirs: 
were brigands. And to what end? That the I am a poor but honest employe of a Sto 
United States Treasury should continue to exact Exchange firm—trying to scratch out a livi 
| from their customers payments which, if not re- in a barnyard where worms are all but extinct 
| ceived, must be borne by the taxpayers of the But regardless, I am preyed upon by a membe 
United States of the firm, by name, Irving D. Rossheim, 
“But why is Senator McKellar so excited early each Friday morning, at an hour whol 
about these taxpayers? In 1931 his State con- unnatural to him, comes to my desk and seiz 
tributed one-half of one percent of the Federal my copy of Time. And this, despite a cop) 
income tax. Obviously the interests of Tennessee which awaits him at home. 
in world recovery far surpass her interest in Has a poor man no defense against su 
Federal taxes. When one remembers that a predatory action? Can I appeal to the U. § 
world recovery would instantly reduce the burden Government? Can I appeal to the Editors ¢ 
of taxes, it is really hard to see what Senator TIME to institute an advertising campaign | 
McKellar thinks he is doing for his own con- la mode Buick Motors) advocating two-Tiw 
| stituents or for anyone else families? If solicited, I am sure Mr. Rosshei 
FABIAN JOHNSON would be proud to be the original two-Timei 
Montclair, N. J. : ROBERT S. THANHAUSER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIS: : ; Predatory Mr. Rossheim is hereby so 
Current news items on War Debts for years _— od rican on 
back have created a grossly exaggerated view of _ licited to become a two-TImMER.—Ed. 
the e of international war debts. An example - 
of this is contained in your editorial comment 
(Time, Aug. 8). You state the present national 
wealth of the United States at $329,700,000,000 
and you give the War Debts to the United i tcl: Dionensaneitns 
States at $22,230,000,000. The present value (Ree, U. 8. Pat. 08) 
of the national wealth is $329,700,000,000. The Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
present value, on a 572% interest basis, of the Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
payments totalling $22,230,000,000 which we Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds 
are scheduled to receive is $7,500,000,000, ap- borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributor 
proximately one-third of the figure which you Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr 
mention. So you see that cancellation of the F, Busch, Washington Dodge II, Mary 
entire Allied War Debt instead of being 7o¢ ‘Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, David W. 
‘ “ Pad Ir., Schuyler Jackson, E. D. Kennedy, 
out of every $100 of national wealth is only = Mathews, Frank Norris, Ralph D. Paine , 
20° out of every $100 of national wealth. From Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwin 
this one may conclude that the sum total of the Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 
War Debts is such a trifling item that it cannot Correspondence pertaining to editorial conter! 
possibly be responsible for all the woes with should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New Yor 
which it is charged: or one may conclude that Subscription rates: One year in the U. 3. a 
4 ee a ? a possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada, $8.00. 
the total sum is so trivial that our attitude is Changes of address: Two weeks notice t 
analogous to attempting to sue cur friend who quired for change of address. When ordering 
borrowed from us last week a nickel for a tele- change, please give both the new address and th 
phone call. re, Saoreee. 1 , li raul l 
Tr . r wr Address a correspondence regarding subs ; 
MonTGOMERY Brown tion, index, binders, Sonal volumes, to the Circt — 
New York City lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, ll eal 
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The Life-blood of Trade 





The knowledge that sound credit is 
the life-blood of trade has been a basic 
principle guiding Central Hanover in 
its dealings with banks and industries 


through seven major depressions. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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ACCURACY 


The fine precision of a skilful polo player 

is one of the most remarkable accomplish- 

ments in all the realm of sport. The faithful- 
ness with which a Mimeograph reproduces a 
typewritten sheet is also a high achievement 
in accuracy. The excellent work it is doing 
today may surprise you. And the economy it 
works in the rapid reproduction of all kinds of 

forms, bulletins, letters, line drawings, charts, etc., 
by the thousands hourly, will surely interest you. 
Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or branch 
office nearest you. See classified telephone directory. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS — 








THE PRESIDENCY 
Plans for a Party 


Last week the White House was all 
abustle with excited preparations for 
President Hoover's “I-accept-the-nomina- 
tion” speech. The President got back 
from the printer the first proofs of his 
address keynoting his campaign, took 
them to the Rapidan camp for week-end 
revision. Right up to the last minute 
only his closest political friends knew 
what position, if any, he would take on 


the tortuous Republican Prohibition 
plank. ; 
Gardeners trimmed up the South 


Grounds for a great lawn party on the 
afternoon of the notification. Chefs 
worked over the menu for a buffet lunch- 
eon for 300 G. O. Partisans. Cleaners 
furbished up the D. A. R.’s Constitution 
Memorial Hall where the evening cere- 
monials would occur. Calvin Coolidge 
declined an invitation to attend on the 
curious ground that it was “the nominee’s 
party.” 

Hoover managers had only one worry: 
Governor Roosevelt had shrewdly called 
New York’s Mayor Walker to Albany to 
answer ouster charges on the day of the 
President's speech, thus creating front- 
page news competition for the Repub- 
licans’ party. 

@ Last year President Hoover was em- 
barrassed when Cornelius Van Ness Lea- 
vitt, his brother-in-law, was arrested in 


Santa Monica for liquor possession. Mr. 
Leavitt was later acquitted in court 
(Time, Nov. 23, Dec. 14). What the 


President’s feelings were could only be 
guessed last week when he read an article 
in the Los Angeles Times Sunday Maga- 
zine by his sister, Mary Hoover Leavitt. 
Excerpts from “My Brother, the Presi- 
dent”: “The last time I saw him was more 
than three years ago at the inaugura- 
tion... . My brother and I spent a last 
half-hour together. We had to talk hur- 
riedly as the time drew near for him to 
plunge into his duties. He was interested 
in my new home here in Santa Monica. 
He admonished me to make it as up to 
date as possible. 

“You are entitled to a good home, 
May,’ he said. (Although my name is 
Mary, my brothers have always called 
me May.) 

“The time to say good-by came. I said 
‘Well, good-by, Bert. I'll see you again 
sometime.’ He said ‘Good-by, May.’ I 
wanted to shake his hand in farewell but 
he had already shaken hands with thou- 
sands and his hand was swollen and pain- 
ing him. We parted without a_hand- 
shake. . . . 


“The President reflects many of the 





character traits of our mother. . . . Her- 
bert was always quiet and serious-mind- 


ed. . . . He rarely was out of the house 
evenings. ... He dressed neatly but 
never squandered money on ‘fancy’ 


clothes. He was so preoccupied! 

“Never once did I hear him say as a 
boy that he hoped some day to be Presi- 
dent... . At Stanford University every 





e — 2 








International 
Mary Hoover (“May”) Leavitt 


“Well good-by, Bert. I’ll see you again 
sometime,’ ” 


week he wrote me a letter and in each let- 
ter were ten colored pictures. . . . The 
pictures were from perfumers’ advertis- 
ing. . . . Herbert was easy to keep house 
for. 
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“T have a fear that I may say some- 
thing that will displease Mr. Hoover. I 
could say so much about his humanitari- 
anism. . . . Since he went to Australia, 
our contacts have been few. Now, as 
President, he seems like another person 
to me.” 

@ Last week President Hoover appoint- 
ed the new Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. Chairman is Franklin William 
Fort, New Jersey banker, onetime (1925- 
29) Representative, onetime (1928-30) 
secretary of the Republican National 
Committee. Republican members: Wil- 
liam Edward Best, Pittsburgh lawyer, 
president of the U. S. Building & Loan 
League; Dr. John Matthews Gries, Ohio 
economist, onetime (1921-28) chief of 
the Commerce Department’s building & 


housing division. Democratic members: 
Nathan Adams, president of First Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas; Henry Morton 


Bodfish of Chicago, executive director of 
U. S. Building & Loan League. In the 
House, before he was retired by the late 
Dwight Whitney Morrow in the 1930 
Senate contest, Mr. Fort specialized in 
agricultural legislation, fancied himself as 
an urban expert on farm problems. Pat- 
terned after the Government’s land bank 
system, the Home Loan Board will shortly 
organize for the task of discounting prime 
mortgages on small houses. 


THE CABINET 


Borah & Hamlet 

Last week Acting Secretary of State 
Castle sent a brief note to the British 
Embassy in Washington accepting the 
League of Nations’ invitation to an In- 
ternational Monetary & Economic Con- 
ference. This parley, an outgrowth of the 
Lausanne agreement, will probably be held 
in London during the autumn. The U. S. 
is to join an organization committee to 
prepare agenda. 

Tied to the U. S. acceptance of this 
bid was a string: the conference must not 
discuss Reparations, War Debts or specific 
tariffs. Left open for debate were such 
matters as silver (but not its remonetiza- 
tion), trade barriers, embargoes, import 
and export quotas, international credit and 
tariff policies. The practical though re- 
mote purpose of the conference was, 
somehow to set world trade going again. 

President Hoover wants to keep Repara- 
tions and War Debts out of the national 
campaign, hence opposes their discussion 
at any economic conference before Nov. 8. 
Rarely in step with the White House, 
Senator William Edgar Borah went to 
Minneapolis last week and there delivered 
before the summer convocation of the 
University of Minnesota a powerful ad- 
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dress for the inclusion of Reparations, 
Debts and armaments as major economic 
factors in the London parley. Putting 
aside his famed isolationist views, the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee called on the U. S. to take a 
world lead in the settlement of world 
problems. Excerpts: 

“We can’t restore confidence in the 
business world until the vast load of arma- 
ments are lifted from the overburdened 
backs of the people. . 

“Reparations, Debts and armaments are 
conditions precedent to a restoration of 
those conditions which would bring pros- 
perity to the American farmer and home. 
. . . If I could purchase the prosperity of 
the American people by these debts, I 
would not hesitate to make the pur- 
chase. : 

“These debts are justly due, for money 
loaned. There is no reason why they 
should be cancelled unless it is in the in- 
terest of the American people . . . unless 
you can exchange them for prosperity. 
. . . | would be delighted to trade $250,- 
000,000 [annual debt payment | to stop the 
devastating effect of the $150,000,000,000 
Depression. . Lam not in favor of re- 
adjusting or cancelling the debt until and 
unless these War problems—Reparations, 
War guilt, armaments—are finally settled. 

“We are going to have a monetary con- 
ference but we will not discuss Repara- 
tions and Debts. How would you like to 
attend a play of Hamlet, with Hamlet 
left out?” 

ss 


¢ 








Chapin for Lamont 


With “extreme regret” President Hoo- 
ver lost a fourth member of his original 
Cabinet last week. Chicago’s Robert Pat- 
terson Lamont resigned as Secretary of 
Commerce.* Next day Charles Michael 
Schwab, Bethlehem Steel’s chairman, an- 
nounced that Mr. Lamont would be elected 
president of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute (see p. 35). 

To head the Commerce Department, 
closest to his heart of all executive 
agencies, President Hoover turned to De- 
troit, picked breezy, bustling, ambitious 
Roy Dikeman Chapin, board chairman of 
Hudson Motor Car Co. Long have Mr. 
Chapin’s friends known of his yearning 
for high public office. Now 52, he started 
as a youngster in Ransom E. Olds’s auto- 
mobile factory, photographing O!dsmo- 
biles for the catalog. At 24 he was the 
Olds sales manager, drove the first car 
from Detroit to New York in one week, 
the tonneau piled high with spare parts. 
He helped organize the Hudson company, 
became its president in 1910, board chair- 
man in 1923. The Essex ‘“Terraplane”’ is 
Mr. Chapin’s latest mechanical achieve- 
ment. A _ persistent agitator for good 
roads, he headed the Highway Transport 
Committee of the Council for National 
Defense during the War. He married Inez 
Tiedeman, daughter of a Savannah cap- 
italist. who bore him a handsome row of 
six children. He lives at swanky Grosse 

*War'’s Good died (1929); Labor’s Davis 


entered the Senate (1930); Treasury’s Mellon 
became Ambassador to Great Britain (1932). 


Point Farms, plays among the sea islands 
off Georgia. 

Compact, kinetic, quick-spoken, the 
new Secretary of Commerce is a typical 
high-pressure salesman, called to Wash- 
ington to sell U. S. business the idea of 
economic recovery. Most Cabinet officers, 
including Mr. Lamont, have lapsed into 
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He: “The upturn has come. It’s time to 
spurt again,” 


cautious silence after being badly burned 
by fruitless predictions of rapidly return- 
ing prosperity. Undaunted by their expe- 
rience, Mr. Chapin last week began his 
job even before he took office by rushing 
into print with a splurge of economic good 
cheer.* To spellbound newshawks he 
ejaculated: 

“There’s a general feeling of optimism 
in the air. You can almost reach out and 
touch it. The Depression has run its 
course. The upturn has come. We go 
ahead in spurts. It’s time to spurt again 
to new levels of prosperity. Adjustment, 
that’s the word. Therein lies the solution 
to most of our problems. The United 
States has a large volume of buying power 
unused. Buyers have been afraid to spend 
their money. The job ds to unleash the 
buying power.” 

Politically, President Hoover let Secre- 
tary Lamont go because the Chicagoan 
was of small practical help toward carry- 
ing Illinois. Mr. Lamont’s Cabinet service 
was quiet, plodding, unspectacular. The 
President needs a more active, hustle- 
bustling figure to dramatize any business 
recovery, no matter how small, which 
might come before election. Mr. Chapin’s 
appointment not only seemed to clinch 


Michigan for the Hoover-Curtis ticket 
but, of more importance, to open the 


automobile industry’s money bags to the 
G. O. P. campaign. 

President Green of the American 
Labor estimated that 600,000 


*Last week 


Federation of 


workers lost their jobs in June, that the June 30 
total of unemployment 
the present 
by January. 


was 11,023,000, that at 


rate over 13,000,000 will be jobless 





THE CONGRESS 
Makings of the 73rd 

After noisy campaigns three more im- 
portant primaries, makings of the 73rd 
Congress, were held last week: 

Kansas. To get Vice President Curtis 
from Los Angeles to his Topeka home in 
time to vote, a fast Santa Fe train was 
rerouted through Kansas. Even so the 
Vice President had to get off at Dodge 
City and use an absentee ballot. 

Kansas Republicans picked Banker Ben 
Sandford Paulen, onetime Governor, to 
make the Senate race. Renominated by 
the Democrats was Senator George Mc- 
Gill who handily defeated a lone Wet 
opponent. The only Wet to make any 
showing in dust-dry Kansas was Edward 
White Patterson, a Democratic lawyer 
pledged to Repeal who squeaked through 
to a House nomination in the heavily Re- 
publican 3rd Congressional district. Be- 
cause Reapportionment cost Kansas one 
House seat, Republican Representatives 
Strong and Lambertson had to fight it out 
for the rst District’s nomination. Mr. 
Strong, ardent Hooverite, was defeated. 

Missouri. To succeed Harry Bartow 
Hawes, retiring voluntarily from the 
Senate to work for wild life, Democrats 
nominated Bennett Champ Clark, 42- 
year-old son of the late great Speaker of 
the House. Nominee Clark, militant Wet, 
was a genuine A. E. F. colonel. He helped 
found the American Legion in Paris. He 
practices law in St. Louis. In the primary 
he beat Charles M. Howell, passive Wet, 
who lay in a Kansas City hospital with 
double pneumonia as the result of too 
strenuous campaigning. His victory was 
a thumping defeat for Tom Pendergast, 
Democratic boss of Kansas City, whose 
machine, a miniature of Tammany Hall, 
had backed the Howell candidacy. “Boss” 
Pendergast used to be a wholesale liquor 
dealer; now he runs a ready-mixed con- 
crete company. Once his $100,000 home 
was robbed, burglars taking, among $150,- 
ooo worth of other things, 480 pairs of 
silk stockings just bought for his daughter 
Marceline’s trousseau. Pendergast was 
reported to have quickly won back his 
loss at the race track. A hard-boiled poli- 
tician, he is extremely vulnerable to cari- 
cature in the hostile St. Louis Press— 
bloated face and body, long arms, short 
spindle legs. To keep his machine greased, 
he always carries a pocket full of quar- 
ters, them out to Kansas City 
bums. Though his man lost the Sena- 
torial nomination, he succeeded in naming 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
Francis Wilson. 

The Republican Senatorial nomination 
went easily to Henry W. Kiel, onetime 
bricklayer, who served twelve years as 
Mayor of St. Louis. As both Nominees 
Kiel and Clark are wringing Wet, Mis- 
souri’s new Senator is sure to be for 
repeal of the 18th Amendment. 

Missouri, with its House seats cut from 
16 to 13 by 1930 Reapportionment, failed 
to redistrict itself. Hence all its Repre- 
sentatives last week had to be nominated 
at large, the highest 13 on each party 
ticket qualifying for the November elec- 
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tion. An enormous State-wide ballot re- 
sulted when 56 Democrats, 30 Repub- 
licans presented themselves for House 
nominations. In the confusion five sitting 
Democrats were jostled back to private 
life. 

Kentucky. At Pineville a deputy sher- 
iff was killed, a miner stabbed during the 


Ga? 





Keystone 
Kansas City’s Boss PENDERGAST 


St. Louis caricatured him. 


voting. Impounded by law for 24 hours, 
the ballots indicated that Democratic Sen- 
ator Alben W. Barkley, a Wet convert had 
won renomination over George B. Martin, 
oldtime Wet, thus breaking a 30-year jinx 
against Kentucky Senators succeeding 
themselves. The State’s failure to reduce 
its House seats from eleven to nine re- 
quired the nomination of all Congressional 
candidates as Representatives-at-large. 
Dates. Hot primaries involving Sena- 
torial nominations: South Carolina, Aug. 
30; California, Aug. 30; Louisiana and 
Wisconsin, Sept. 13; Georgia, Sept. 14. 


14th Ratification 

Pennsylvania, joining New York, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Virginia, New Jersey, 
Kentucky, Michigan, South Carolina, 
Maine, Rhode Island, Louisiana, Illinois 
and West Virginia, last week became the 
14th State to ratify the proposed 20th 
Amendment to the Constitution. This 
amendment would eliminate the “lame 
duck” session of Congress, change the 
Presidential inaugural from March 4 to 
Jan. 20. That 22 more States will com- 
plete ratification before 1937 is generally 
expected. Thus the President inaugurated 
next March will have 43 days clipped from 
the end of his four-year term. 

Even in Washington Jan. 20 is an in- 
clement date for outdoor ceremonies. 
Weather charts reveal that its average 
temperature is 33° compared with 39° for 
March 4. Its precipitation is also higher. 
But not all March 4s are balmy. Presi- 
dent Taft took the oath of office during 
an historic blizzard in 1909. 





DEMOCRATS 

“Anybody But” 

An advertisement last week in the De- 
troit Free Press: 

$5 Per Day—Worries over: Sell 

“Anybody but Hoover” auto plates, 

20—$1. 100—$3.50: Nothing sent 

C. O. D. Richardson, 1133 Chippewa, 

Flint, Mich. 


HEROES 
B. E. Fs End 


With troops, tanks and tear gas Presi- 
dent Hoover succeeded in driving the 
Bonus Expeditionary Force out of Wash- 
ington fortnight ago. But that did not 
break up the tatterdemalion army and 
scatter it home. With diplomacy replac- 
ing armed force, the rest of the job was 
accomplished last week by, the combined 
efforts of Daniel Willard, president of 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., David Barry, 
brother-in-law of Steelman Charles Mi- 
chael Schwab, and “Eddie” McCloskey, 
scrappy little Mayor of Johnstown, Pa. 

Impetuous Mayor McCloskey, onetime 
prize-fighter, had invited B. E. F. leaders 
to Johnstown to reorganize their forces 
retreating from Washington. His invita- 
tion was also accepted by the B. E. F. 
rank & file. Almost overnight an encamp- 
ment of some 8,000 men, women & chil- 
dren sprang up in an amusement park on 
the outskirts of town. It teemed with 
filth and flies. There was little or no food. 
One good storm would have devastated its 
pup tents, lean-tos and bough huts. As a 
camp, it made the Anacostia bivouac look 
like a regular Army post. Mayor McClos- 
key realized he and his city were in a seri- 
ous predicament. 

In Washington, B. E. F. Commander 
Walter W. Waters urged his followers at 
Johnstown to go home, after Governor 
Ritchie had forbidden him to establish a 
colony in nearby Maryland. They rebel- 
liously talked of “sitting tight” in- 
definitely. 

To Johnstown’s alarmed citizens went 
the Baltimore & Ohio chief of police, di- 
rect from Mr. Willard on a mysterious 
mission. Mr. Willard, it was gathered, 
had seen President Hoover. The B. & O. 
would provide trains to move the B. E. F. 
westward. Somehow the Federal Govern- 
ment would foot the bill. But no B. & O. 
train would be run east; in that direction 
on its line lay Washington. One noon a 
citizens committee called on Mayor Mc- 
Closkey, told him of the B. & O.’s offer, 
induced him to use his hard-boiled politi- 
cal oratory to get the B. E. F. to entrain. 
He could, he was assured, take all public 
credit for arranging the evacuation. 
Johnstownians feared that the Bonus 
marchers would never accept the B. & O.’s 
offer if they knew it had been inspired by 
Washington. 

Next day Mayor McCloskey hustled out 
to Camp McCloskey, popped a heckler in 
the jaw, exclaimed: 

“God sent you here and I’m sending you 
away....I1 want to tell you mugs 
something. I can lick anybody in this 


damned outfit. If you don’t think so, just 
start something. You'll ride the cushions 
home and there'll be food for you. That’s 
more than Hoover did for you. I’m giv- 
ing you guys a break. What do you say? 
[A minor murmur of dissent.] Then you 
bums can walk and I'll see you get a 
damned good start. I won’t call in any 
troopers to massacre you. I'll put you to 
hell out myself. . . . I'll knock the teeth 
out of anybody who hangs around here.” 

The B. E. F. understood and liked such 
talk. That night the first B. & O. train 
rolled west carrying 800 veterans, their 
wives and children. Next day two more 
chuffed off from the siding near the camp. 
With a brass band the Mayor was there to 
shake hands, kiss babies, distribute small 
change. The evacuation was well under 
way after ramshackle cars were given a 
free tank of gasoline and $1 to start them 
over the mountains. 

Last to occupy the camp were some 800 
Easterners, insistent upon first-class rail 
transportation which the B. & O. refused 
to supply. David Barry, president of the 
First National Bank, Harry Tredennick of 
Haws Refractories Co. and Louis Richard 
Custer, manager of Mr. Schwab’s Bethle- 
hem Steel plant joined secretly with 
Chamber of Commerce officials to speed 
their departure. The Pennsylvania would 
move them to Jersey City for $3,500. The 
county commissioners and city council put 
up $2,000. Mr. Barry spent a whole morn- 
ing begging subscriptions over the tele- 
phone from other business men until the 
fund was raised. Mayor McCloskey went 
out to the camp to announce the east- 
bound train was ready. “Don’t let none 
of your leaders tell you they got any of 

















Wide World 
Mayor McC ioskey & B. E. F. 
“God sent you here and I’m sending you 
away.” 
these trains,” bawled the stocky, red-faced 
pants presser. “What the hell? God did 
it. Don’t let none of us take the credit.” 
After burning Herbert Hoover and An- 
drew Mellon in effigy, the stragglers were 
shoved into the waiting coaches. They 





cheered as the train pulled out. Johnstown 
citizens cheered even louder for the B. E. 
F., as a national unit of restless, jobless 
men, was no more. 


@ In a Washington hospital last week - 


died Eric Carlson of Oakland, Calif., one 
of the two veterans wounded when Wil- 
liam Hushka was shot to death by police. 
In 18 months overseas service, he had been 
gassed and shell-shocked. He was buried 
with full military honors in Arlington 
Cemetery. 

@ President Hoover wrote an American 
Legion Post in Boston that it was his “im- 
pression” that “less than half of them 
| B. E. F. members] ever served under the 
American flag.” 

@ Veterans’ Administrator Hines revealed 
that 94% of the B. E. F. had Army or 
Navy records, that two-thirds of them 
had served overseas, that about 20% of 
them were drawing Federal disability 
compensation or allowance. 

« To stem “apparently deliberate propa- 
ganda and misrepresentations” about the 
Army’s expulsion of the B. E. F., Secre- 
tary of War Hurley issued a broadside in 
which he: 1) declared 33% of the 
B. E. F. were not veterans; 2) charged 
“Red agitators” with “a definite organ- 
ized attack of several thousand men upon 
the police”; 3) denied that B. E. F. bil- 
lets had been fired by his troops; 4) in- 
sisted the military operations had been 
executed with “unparalleled humanity and 
kindness.” 

@ Every Red suspect held in connection 
with the police riot which led to calling 
out the Army was released by Washington 
officials for lack of evidence of participa- 
tion in what Secretary Hurley called a 
“definite organized attack.” 


STATES & CITIES 


At “Reynolda” 

On the evening of July 5 Zachary Smith 
Reynolds, eccentric 20-year-old son & heir 
of the Camel cigaret fortune, gave a small 
birthday party for a friend at “Reynolda,” 
the family’s 600-acre estate at Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Hostess to a dozen guests 
was his bride of seven months, 26-year-old 
Elsbeth (“Libby”) Holman Reynolds, 
shapely, olive-skinned “torch singer” of 
Broadway musical shows. Also on hand 
was Albert (“Ab”) Walker, 19, athletic 
son of a local realtor, Smith Reynolds’ 
friend and “secretary.” 

A barbecue supper was served near the 
lake. Much corn whiskey produced a gen- 
eral fog of intoxication. Mrs. Reynolds, 
demonstrating that she could “drink just 
like a man,” got drunk. Her husband 
grew moody as the evening progressed. He 
seemed at odds with his wife. About mid- 
night Mrs. Reynolds threw her arms 
around young Walker, exclaiming: “Smith 
doesn’t love me any more.” When her 
husband heard about it, he gloomily re- 
marked: “Ab, I don’t blame you. I blame 
Libby. She’s that kind of a girl. . . . I’m 
going to end it all. Here, you can have 
that.” And Smith Reynolds tossed _his 


pocketbook to Walker, went upstairs. 
A few minutes later a shot rang out 
from the floor above. 


Walker, 


according 
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to his story, dashed up to a sleeping porch. 
There he found his friend unconscious, 
blood streaming from a bullet hole in his 


Over him bent his wife, throatily 
They 


head. 
sobbing: “Smith’s shot himself!” 
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Keystone 
ExvssetH (“Lippy”) Hotman REYNOLDS 


“Then there was a flash and then that 
crash of the universe.” 


rushed him to a hospital. While he was on 
the operating table, his wife was given a 
spare room. Nurses later reported that 
they found Mrs. Reynolds and Walker 
tussling drunkenly on the floor, heard her 
say she was pregnant. At dawn Smith 
Reynolds was dead. 

Though the local coroner was ready to 
give a verdict of suicide, other officials 
demanded more investigation. A coroner's 
jury uncovered evidence of sex maladjust- 
ment. Mrs. Reynolds, almost hysterical, 
declared her mind was a total blank for 
July 5. “The only picture I have,” she 
moaned, “is Smith standing over me on 
the sleeping porch. First he called my 
name. Then there was a flash and then 
that crash of the universe—just like every- 
thing falling around me. And that feeling 
of his head in my arms and the warm 
blood.” The jury concluded that Smith 
Reynolds had come to his death at the 
hands of a “person or persons unknown” 
(True, July 18). Mrs. Reynolds was 
taken back to her family home in Cin- 
cinnati by her father, Alfred Holman, a 
spare, grey-thatched attorney. The case 
died off the front page. 

Last week it flared up more sensa- 
tionally than ever when a grand jury at 
Winston-Salem indicted Libby Reynolds 
and Ab Walker for murder. Largely re- 
sponsible for the indictment was Sheriff 
Transou Scott who had amassed secret 
evidence against the suicide theory. Ques- 
tions put to the grand jury: How did left- 
handed Smith Reynolds happen to shoot 
himself in the right temple? If he was 
standing, as his wife said, how did the 
bullet which traveled downward through 
his head manage to cut a hole through the 
porch screen six feet above the floor? 
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Why did detectives fail to find the .) 
calibre Mauser, until Walker returned 
hours later from the hospital? What was 
the meaning of bloody fingerprints on the 
door jamb, of a bloody towel in the bath- 
room, of Mrs. Reynolds’ slippers and 
sweater in Walker’s room, of their be. 
havior at the hospital? 

When the murder indictment was apn- 
nounced, Ab Walker was __ promptly 
jailed. Two days later he was released on 
$25,000 bail, after the prosecutor had indi- 
cated in court that he lacked sufficient evi- 
dence to press a first-degree charge, pun- 
ishable by death, against the defendant, 

Mr. Holman, fulminating about a “das. 
tardiy frame-up . . . a piece of savagery” 
sped to Winston-Salem to fight for his 
daughter’s freedom. But Mrs. Reynolds 
did not immediately appear to answer the 
charge. She was, her father said, in seclu- 
sion recovering from shock. Four days 
after her indictment she gave herself up 
at tiny Wentworth, N. C., 40 mi. from 
Winston-Salem. On hand to greet her 
were her attorneys and the State solicitor. 
She wore a heavy black veil, was accom- 
panied by a nurse. Taken into court, Mrs 
Reynolds was released on $25,000 bail 
with the consent of the prosecutor. 

North Carolinians were shocked and 
startled at the dramatic turn of events in 
their State’s rich family, famed for 
frivolity, now caught in tragedy. At first 
Winston-Salemites had been ready to ac- 
cept the suicide theory. Young Reynolds 
was known to have talked of suicide often. 
Then gossipy newshawks began to arrive 
from New York and spread stories about 
Libby Holman, darling of Broadway. It 
was learned that she was a Jewess, that 
her father had changed his name from 
Holzman. She had married a queer back- 
ward youth six years her junior out of 
pity, she said, more than love. Was she 
after his $15,000,000 share of the Rey- 
nolds estate? Manhattan tabloids play- 
ing up her stage life and loves got back to 
Winston-Salem, stirred old Southern prej- 
udices. In this atmosphere of moral dis- 
trust and sectional suspicion Sheriff Scott 
procured his murder indictments while 
Libby Holman’s friends talked bitterly of 
a “legal lynching.” 


° 


Friends & Candidates 

Few months ago David Sinton Ingalls 
resigned as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, got the Republican 
nomination for Governor of Ohio. Re- 
maining in the Cabinet was his Yale and 
Wartime friend Frederick Trubee Dav- 
son, Assistant Secretary of War for Avia- 
tion. be 

Flying from Washington to the Pacihc 
Coast last week Assistant Secretary Davi 
son declared himself a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Governor 0! 
New York. His announcement was in the 
form of a telegram to James L. Downey, 
State Committeeman of Long Island's 
swank Nassau County, thanking him tor 
his offer to withdraw as candidate for At- 
torney General in order to allow Mr 
Davison, also of Nassau, a chance to head 
the ticket. 
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“No” to Pennsylvania 


Like God, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. will help only those who help them- 
selves. The Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania discovered this fact last week when, 
cap in hand, it appeared in Washington 
seeking a $10,000,000 relief loan from 


R.F.C. 

Flanked by his Lieutenant Governor, 
his Attorney General, his Secretary of 
Revenue, his Secretary of Welfare, the 
Speaker of the House and four legislative 
committee chairmen, Governor Gifford 
Pinchot pleaded his State’s desperate con- 


dition before the R. F. C. board. Pennsyl- 
vania, it was claimed, harbors 1,250,000 
jobless on whom some $130,000,000 has 
been spent locally for relief. The State 
Government put up $10,000,000 for the 
county poor districts. 

Unimpressed, R. F. C. decided that 
Pennsylvania had not done enough for it- 
self to earn a Federal loan. It had no 

w State-wide relief agency. Its Legislature, 
now sitting in special session, was haggling 

S over another $12,000,000 relief bill. It 

§ had not materially curtailed expenses. In 
denying Pennsylvania’s request Atlee 
Pomerene, new R. F. C. chairman, an- 
nounced what amounted to a major policy 
in distributing the Government’s $300,- 
000,000 in relief funds: 

“It must be borne in mind that we have 
funds which are to be expended not in lieu 
of State or local relief but to be supple- 
mental thereto, if, when, and as necessary. 

“We feel persuaded that the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania and its several political 
subdivisions have not done their full duty 
with respect to furnishing funds for relief 
purposes. . . . We shall defer action until 
we know what the Legislature will do for 
the relief of its own people.” 

Governor Pinchot led the sad march 
back to Harrisburg where there was hos- 
tile muttering to the effect that R. F. C. 
was “hoarding” its relief funds, that Penn- 
sylvania’s request had been denied be- 
cause it would go Republican in Novem- 
ber, loan or no loan. 

Other Governors had better luck last 
week in convincing R. F. C. they needed 
ahelping hand. Ohio’s White got $852,662 
for four destitute counties. Michigan’s 
Brucker borrowed $1.800.000 for Detroit 
after showing that the city had raised and 
spent $36,000,000 on jobless relief in three 
years, 

Meanwhile applications for advances on 
self-liquidating public projects began to 
pile up at the R. F. C. door. The Port 
of New York Authority wanted financial 
help to start a second vehicular tunnel un- 
der the Hudson River at a cost of $75,- 
000,000. For joint fee of $5,000 Los 
Angeles hired Joseph Scott, Hoover nomi- 
nator at Chicago, and William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, Roosevelt stampeder at Chicago, to 
wangle a $32,000,000 loan with which to 
build a power transmission line from 
Hoover Dam. A Miami citizen sought 
$12,000,000 to build a highway bridge 
from the mainland to Key West. New 
York’s crafty Mayor Walker prepared for 
a grandstand demand for R. F. C. funds to 
finish his $30,000,000 Tri-Borough Bridge 

(Manhattan-Queens-Bronx). 


TIME 


National Affairs— (Continued) 


LABOR 
Calibre Tests 


Nothing so tests the calibre of a Gov- 
ernor as a serious labor dispute in his 
State. How different Governors deal with 
different labor troubles was illustrated last 
week by the following incidents: 

Dixie Bee. It was midnight on the 
Wabash. Eight miles inland from the In- 
diana bank, 64 haggard non-union miners 
and one woman held the Dixie Bee coal 
mine, besieged by an invisible swarm of 
union pickets. For a day and a night and 
a day their rifles and revolvers had stood 
off hundreds, possibly thousands, of John 
L. Lewis’ men, squatting in a cornfield, 
crouching behind a railroad embankment, 
sniping from a patch of woods. The bar- 
ricaded tipple house was pockmarked with 
bullets. One sharpshooting picket had 
been drilled dead. Within the mine on 
burlap sacks lay four defenders, blood 
oozing from their undressed wounds. The 
wife of the mule barn boss had crawled 
to safety in the cold boiler. The besieged 
had had no food for two days; they sipped 
dirty water from the boiler pipes. At any 
second they expected to be rushed from 
their stronghold by a massed attack of 
unionists, long enraged at their “scab” op- 
eration of the Dixie Bee pending nego- 
tiation of a new wage scale. 

Suddenly in the darkness a bugle sang 
out “Cease Firing!” feet tramped in mar- 
tial unison up the road, over the slag heap. 
Governor Leslie, declaring martial law, had 
called out guardsmen to lift the siege of 
the Dixie Bee. From Terre Haute, twelve 
miles north, 820 infantrymen had arrived 
by bus. Out of the fan house, the office, 
the boiler room, streamed an exhausted, 
grimy band of workers, overjoyed at their 
rescue. 

When day broke over the Wabash, the 
Dixie Bee bristled with guardsmen’s ma- 
chine guns. The pickets had melted away 
like mist. The mine ceased operation tem- 
porarily while its owners sought perma- 
nent protecting injunctions. 

High Point. Without troops, without 
police, unarmed and unattended, North 
Carolina’s Governor Oliver Max Gardner 
fortnight ago settled a nasty strike among 
High Point’s hosiery workers. During July 
roving bands of strikers caused a hundred 
textile plants in the State’s northern Pied- 
mont section to shut down, forced some 
12,000 employes out of work. In 24 High 
Point mills the dispute was over a $2.25 
base wage demanded by 6,000 strikers and 
$2 offered by employers. 

Though North Carolina has no arbitra- 
tion law, Governor Gardner went to High 
Point to settle the strike in person. 
Striding calmly, boldly among the strikers 
he declared: “I come here disinterested, 
with no knowledge of the facts but for 
North Carolina’s welfare. A strike like 
this is war and war is insanity. You may 
be right. On the other hand the manufac- 
turers may be right. I don’t know. Some- 
where between you and the manufacturers 
is the right thing to do. I want this strike 
settled today.” 

Within two hours after his arrival, he 
persuaded both sides to appoint three 








members to an arbitration board which he 
headed with the right to vote. Each fac- 
tion agreed to abide by the board’s find- 
ings. The board retired to the Hotel 
Sheraton. Four hours later it emerged 
with its decision—$2.10. The strike was 
over. 

“Let’s get closer together,” exclaimed 
Governor Gardner as he was being photo- 
graphed with the erstwhile strike leaders. 

Seagirt. On the parade ground before 
the Little White House at Seagirt, summer 
home of New Jersey’s Governor, appeared 
200 guardsmen masquerading in blue dun- 
garees as riotous strikers. To quell their 
mock disturbance a platoon of State in- 
fantry in gas masks marched against them, 
hurled tear bombs for practice. A soft 
breeze blew the white fumes back into the 
Little White House. Governor & Mrs. 
Arthur Harry Moore wept. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Big Maiden 

In spick & span readiness for her 
maiden voyage from Manhattan this week 
was the S. S. Manhattan, biggest (705 ft., 
24,000 tons), fastest (22.7 knots) liner 
ever built in the U. S.* Fortnight ago 
on its two trial cruises, the Manhattan 
met every test successfully, was unofficial- 
ly scored “100% plus.” Soot from the 
two squat, rakish funnels had smudged 
many a celebrity on the trial run but it 
was a simple matter for 100 workmen to 
raise the short stacks 15 feet. 

Fortnight ago Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth cut her way through floral strands 
stretched across the gangplank, struck her 


head against something, had her hat 
knocked off. Smilingly jamming hat on 
head she marched forward, officially 


opened the ship to the public. Booked to 
capacity for her maiden voyage this week, 
the Manhattan was given in charge of 
U. S. Lines’ hero-captain, George Fried. 

When U. S. Lines took over its fleet 
from the Government in 1929, President 
Paul Wadsworth Chapman outlined a 
building program on money _ borrowed 
from the Shipping Board under the Jones- 
White Act. The Manhattan was the first 
transatlantic passenger vessel built under 
the new program, the first built in the 
U.S. since 1897. A day less than one year 
after the keel was laid the vessel was 
launched, christened Manhattan by Edith 
Kermit Carow Roosevelt. 

Luxuriously: outfitted, the Manhattan 
boasts many an unusual feature on its 
eight decks. Among them: a full-size ten- 
nis court, twelve sunlit dog kennels on 
deck, all fresh water baths and showers, 
conditioned air in all cabins and public 
rooms, no berths on the ship, beds only. 
Competing with European cabin-class 
liners, the minimum first-cabin rate for 
the voyage to England is $142. 

In Camden, N. J. at New York Ship- 
building Corp.’s yards, an S. S. Washing- 
ton, twin sister of the Manhattan, will be 
launched next week. 


*Biggest vessels ever built in the U. S. are 
the Navy’s aircraft carriers Lexington and Sara- 
toga, each weighing 33,000 tons. 
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Pitiful Invention 

Delegates to the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference were ail on their way home 
last week for a breather before re- 
assembling sometime between September 
and January, having completely baffled 
the world as to what they had really 
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Viscount CEcIL oF CHELWOOD 





He mourns the birth of the Wright 
Brothers. 


accomplished. Almost as baffled was tall, 
hawk-shouldered Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, veteran of a dozen conferences, 
who last week followed lese-majestic 
Herbert George Wells (Trme, Aug. 8) as 
guest lecturer at the Oxford Liberal 
Summer School. He mused that “if 
Europe and America agreed on a common 
world Disarmament policy Japan could 
not stand out alone against it.” But as 
the actual record of accomplishment, he 
said: 

“T really don’t understand what was 
agreed with regard to air at the Disarma- 
ment Conference. I understand they 
agreed that there should be no bombing 
of civilians, but that does not eliminate 
aerial warfare. If bombing is to continue 
I do not think civilians have any right to 
claim a particular measure of immunity.” 

Asked a Liberal summer scholar: “Sir, 
do you think civilian aircraft should be 
abolished since they can easily be con- 
verted into weapons in wartime?” 

“No,” said Lord Cecil, “I don’t think 
that is practicable, although I am of the 
same opinion as Lord Trenchard that it 
is a great pity flying ever was invented.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Canada’s Cards 


A record for elaborate bluffing was the 
only accomplishment of the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference at Ottawa at the end 
of its second week. Some of the delega- 
tions, from Britain’s eight constituent 
commonwealths, began to complain among 


themselves, then to hint tactfully to their 
hosts that too many parties were inter- 
fering with the business of the conference.* 
Canada promptly laid on the conference 
table its first hand of cards, a proposal to 
shift something between $100,000,000 and 
$z90,000,000 worth of Canadian trade 
from the U. S. to Great Britain. 

Canada’s proposal contained four offers 
and a stipulation. Offers: 1) to maintain 
existing free lists in respect to Britain and 
to increase their value by imposing against 
foreign countries duties on products at 
present free to all; 2) to place on the 
free list with Britain many articles in 
which Britain competes with other coun- 
tries, maintaining the duties against the 
other countries; 3) to increase the prefer- 
ential spread in Britain’s favor by a) low- 
ering the present preferential duties paid 
by British commodities or b) by increas- 
ing the duties paid by foreign commodities, 
or both; 4) to facilitate British competi- 
tion with certain domestic industries. 

Canada’s stipulation was that these con- 
cessions be contingent upon stabilization 
of the British currency, “regulation” of 
Russian imports to Great Britain, corre- 
sponding preferences to Canadian natural 
products, 

The list of 200 items in the Canadian 
proposal was withheld, but it was certain 
that it was made up chiefly from the fol- 
lowing groups: iron & iron products (U. S. 
exports to Canada during the year ending 
March 1932, $81,000,000; British, $13,- 
000,000), coal (U.S. exports, $30,000,000; 
British, $5,000,000), glass & glassware 
(U. S. exports, $3,000,000; British, $670,- 
139), chemicals and allied products (U. S. 
exports, $20,000,000; British $4,000,000), 
electrical apparatus (U. S. exports, $12,- 
000,000; British, $1,000,000). 

British reaction to the proposal was 
clearly unfavorable. The stipulation that 
Britain must stabilize her currency was 
alone considered enough to defeat it. Next 
His Majesty’s delegates examined the 
Canadian figures of $100,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000 in trade offered them, found the 
estimate to be around $70,000,000. Fur- 
thermore, the British were dissatisfied with 
the number of products placed on the free 
list. Finally, the Canadian Government 
admitted that it could not guarantee that 
consumers would purchase British goods 
even after they were given preference. 
Net result of the proposal was that a con- 
crete offer had been made and the delega- 
tions now had something to dicker with. 

Australia and Great Britain at another 
end of the table began dickering for an 
agreement whereby Britain would receive 
free entry of her manufactured goods in 

*A party the delegates did not attend was the 
dedication, week before the conference opened, 
of a 3,000-acre International Peace Garden in 
the Turtle Mountains of North Dakota and 
Manitoba. The Peace Garden is at the centre of 
the U. S.-Canada border, 32 mi. northeast of 
Bottineau, N. Dak. Half of it is in the U. S., 
half in Canada. President Hoover and Governor 
General Lord Bessborough sent greetings. Some 
50,000 people raised their hands, solemnly swore: 
“To God in His Glory, we two nations dedicate 


this garden, and pledge ourselves that as long 
as men shall live we will not take up arms 


against one another, so help us God.” 





exchange for a guarantee of Australia’s 
refunding loan on her two-and-one-halj. 
billion dollar debt. 

@ Seven delegates from the Workers 
Economic Conference of Unemployed 
called on Prime Minister Richard Bedford 
Bennett, were warned that if they started 
trouble he would “smash them.” A few 
minutes later 400 more gathered in Cu- 
toms House Square, a quarter-mile away, 
were charged by police, dispersed with 
much pate-thwacking. 

@ As the delegates left Ottawa for the 
official opening of the Welland Ship Canal 
between Lakes Erie & Ontario police heard 
of a plot to assassinate James Henry 
Thomas, British Secretary of State for 
Dominions. Orders went out for the arrest 
of “a Sinn Feiner of the most radical type 
—a slight, ruddy-faced Irishman with a 
broad, noticeable nose”—a _ description 
which, except for the nationali v, might 
also be applied to Mr. Thomas. In Toronto 
was apprehended one Dan Malone, who 
said it was a “frame-up.”’ 


——6) 





Conversion 

Pleased Treasury officials rubbed their 
hands over long tables of figures last 
week, then called in the Press for an 
announcement. The first, most important 
step was over in the Government’s spec- 
tacular campaign to convert Britain’s 5% 
War Loan Bonds (largest single block of 
the national debt) to new 35% bonds. 
Out of a total of £2,086,000,000 outstand- 
ing, £1,500,000,000, or something over 
70%, has been voluntarily converted. Over 








Wide World 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY ELLIOT 
All the Wartime stops were pulled out. 


acs 


75% of the individual bondholders, 2,036, 
700 out of 2,600,000, have come forward 
with applications. Only 64% of them took 
advantage of their right of Dec. 1 redemp- 
tion (in paper pounds) instead of conver 
sion. Those who remain silent until Oct. ! 
automatically have their interest cut. 
Beamed Ramsay MacDonald: “Every- 
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one must be proud of this magnificent 
response.” 

Object of this, the largest conversion 
campaign in British history, is to keep 
taxes down and the budget balanced by 
saving the British Treasury $100,000,000 
a year in interest charges (Time, July 11). 
To get Britons to give up their 5% bonds 
for 34% the Government undertook a tre- 
mendous financial operation. Short term 
money rates were reduced to startlingly 
low levels. Other outstanding 35% bonds 
sold at 85 in early May while the new 
240, loan sells at 97, represents an imme- 
diate loss of 3% for all who converted. 

Only real bait offered was a cash bonus 
of £1 for every £100 worth of bonds con- 
verted prior to Aug. 1. Obviously to con- 
vert was no business transaction. It was 
a great act of united national patriotism. 
To put it over all the stops of Wartime 
propaganda were pulled out. Posters went 
up on the hoardings, there were placards 
in Trafalgar Square. Orators spellbound 
theatre audiences in the intermissions. 
Newspapers printed honor rolls of firms 
who had converted all their War Loan 
Bonds, heaped honors on super-patriots 
who refused to accept their £1 cash bo- 
nuses. And it worked. 

Walter Elliot, Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, confidently announced that 
by Sept. 30, last day for voluntary con- 
version, over 90% of the loan will have 
been turned in. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Soldier’s Song 


Just as though the Free State’s squab- 
bles with Britain had never arisen and 
Eamon de Valera had never been born, 
884 of the finest horses in the world deli- 
cately chomped their oats in Dublin last 
week and tripped round & round the pad- 
dock in parti-colored flannel blankets. It 
was the opening of the Dublin Horse 
Show, greatest event in the Irish social 
season and an annual magnet for scores 
of U. S. sportsmen on their way north for 
Scotland, Aug. 12 and grouse. 

More sensitive than the horses, Dub- 
liners went to some lengths to avoid fric- 
tion. Pale, plump, plutocratic H. H. the 
Aga Khan gave his usual trophy for inter- 
national Army jumping. For years the 
only time that the strains of “God Save 
the King” have impinged in public on 
Free State air has been at the opening of 
the Dublin Horse Show when the British 
Army team rides into the ring. Not to 
abrade further the nerves already rubbed 
raw by President de Valera’s squabble 
over the land annuities (see col. 2), the 
British Army team withdrew last week be- 
lore the show opened There were other 
anthem troubles. Official anthem of the 
Irish Free State is a ballad entitled “The 
Soldier’s Song,” always played when the 
Governor General, King George’s repre- 
sentative, enters the ring. Just before His 
Excellency Governor General James Mc- 
Neill entered his box, Frank Aiken, Min- 
ister of Defense in President de Valera’s 
Republican cabinet, issued orders to the 
amy band not to play. Governor McNeill 
teetered nervously on the threshold, but 





an imported British ensemble known as 
St. Hilda’s Band saved the day. Shoulder- 
ing their tubas, dragging the bass drum, 
they dashed across the field, blared “The 
Soldier’s Song” with a flourish. 


Unassuming James McNeill is King 


George’s only Governor General who is a 
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GOVERNOR GENERAL MCNEILL 
St. Hilda’s Band saved his face. 


commoner. He is many times less impos- 
ing than any of his confréres. Offering 
him public insults has become almost a 
tradition of the de Valera government. 


War Chest 

Without division the sober Senators of 
the Irish Free State passed a resolution 
last week asking thin-necked President 
Eamon de Valera, of whom they do not 
approve, to negotiate with Great Britain 
to settle Ireland’s most urgent problem 
immediately: Whether the Free State is 
to cease remitting annuities to the Brit- 
ish Government for estates of British and 
Irish landlords divided and sold on the 
installment plan to Irish tenants. The 
Senators might as well have saved their 
breath. President de Valera pushed a 
{2,000,000 emergency appropriation 
through the Dail for the establishment of 
new industries and opening of new mar- 
kets, then refused to say how the money 
was to be spent. It was charged and not 
denied that the fund was a War Chest for 
Republican propaganda and to further the 
economic war with Britain 

In the Dail the opposition under ex- 
President Cosgrave was vociferous. For 
the first time the Irish Laborites, nominal 
allies of the de Valera Republicans, grew 
restless. 

“The Labor Party,” shouted Leader 
William Norton, “wants to’ know where 
the Government stands and whither it is 
going.” 

Added Patrick Hogan, former Minister 
of Agriculture in the Cosgrave Cabinet: 

“An easy settlement with Great Britain 
could be attained if Mr. de Valera would 
realize his duty to the people and think 


. 


less of his personal vanity. I challenge 
him to declare without equivocation 
whether he intends to set up an Irish 
republic!” 

President de Valera woggled his large 
Adam’s apple but did not reply. 

Two days after this scene Premier Ram- 
say MacDonald boarded a seaplane at 
Lossiemouth and flew St. George’s Chan- 
nel to the Marquess of Londonderry’s 
house at Mount Stewart, County Down, 
Northern Ireland. In Ireland observers 
leaped to the conclusion that he was there 
to hold a series of secret meetings with 
de Valera representatives on the annuities 
problem. Some added an additional de- 


tail: Scot MacDonald’s trip to Ireland 
was at the request of delegates to the 
Ottawa conference (see p. 12) who are 
restless for an early solution. All these 
stories Scot MacDonald went to great 
lengths to deny: 

“IT have come here for three or four 


days for a complete rest away from every- 
thing—from telephones, inquiries, and 
work of every sort. ... I am not con- 
cerning myself with Irish affairs-in the 
North or South.” 

A number of large-footed British de- 
tectives in mackintoshes surrounded Lord 
Londonderry’s house, kept all reporters 
away, said nothing, looked important. 


GERMANY 
Useful Adolf 

Results of the Reichstag election fort- 
night ago, in which the Hitlerites more 
than doubled their representation but still 
failed to gain control of the Government, 
were all that Defense Minister Kurt von 
Schleicher could have hoped for. His own 
devious plans to rebuild the German army 
and possibly restore the monarchy are 
maturing; there is as yet no serious ob- 
struction in sight. Puffing comfortably on 
a large pale cigar, he admitted a group of 
correspondents to his office last week and 
delivered himself of a few random obser- 
vations. As everyone knows, smiling Gen- 
eral von Schleicher has a high opinion of 
Republican ex-Chancellor Briining’s char- 
acter and ability. Privately he has no 
such regard for his present political ally, 
bristle-lipped Adolf Hitler. Subtly as the 
great Metternich whom he so much ad- 
mires, General von Schleicher expressed 
these ideas last week: 

“Germany's former error was a false 
optimism Dr. Briining is an ascetic, 
he always told the people the truth, but 
after a while the masses always become 
unreceptive to particularly 
when they are called upon to make sacri- 
fices without understanding why. They 
will submit to the greatest privations, | 
think, if only one talks the language that 
touches the heart. 

“What Hitler? He says, ‘I 
lead you to Italy’s flowery plains.’ 
a movement must be made use of.” 

The General admitted that he felt very 
well. 

“Some people are so afraid of responsi- 
bility they can’t sleep,” said he after a 
long suck on the fat cigar. “I’m not, and 
I don’t suffer from sleeplessness.” 


asceticism, 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





FRANCE 


Quadricentennial Bomb 


In August 1532 Brittany lost her inde- 
pendence to France when gallant Francis 
I married the daughter of famed Anne 
of Brittany. Breton Nationalists have 
never forgotten that, nor have they for- 
given Anne of Brittany for marrying not 
one but two French Kings: Charles VIII 
and Louis XII. ; 

Last week plump Edouard Herriot went 
down to Brittany to celebrate the 4ooth 
anniversary of the annexation of the 
duchy to France by making a speech at 
Vannes. Premier Herriot is an author in 
his off hours. He made an excellent and 
learned discourse but few of the proud 
Bretons went to hear him. At Rennes, 
some 50 miles away, autonomists made a 
more open protest. In the middle of the 
night a huge charge of dynamite blew off 
the side of the City Hall a bas-relief which 
depicted Anne of Brittany on her knees, 
offering her crown to France. Windows 
were smashed within a radius of 500 





AUTHOR-PREMIER HERRIOT 


“Stupid and criminal!” 


yards; the blast was heard three miles 
away. The Municipal Treasurer and the 
janitor were sleeping in the City Hall at 
the time, but no one was injured. “Stupid 
and criminal!” growled Author-Premier 
Herriot. 


SWEDEN 


50,000-Kronor Premier 

In Parliament last soring Premier Carl 
Gustaf Ekman nodded approvingly when 
deputies called for “honesty, complete 
honesty” in cleaning house after Ivar 
Kreuger. Last week paunchy Premier 
Ekman, onetime Blacksmith, onetime 
editor, Grand Master of Sweden’s pro- 
hibitionist Good Templars, found himself 
a victim of the honesty policy. 

When Matchman Kreuger put a bullet 
through his heart last March, Sweden 
knew that he had been a contributor to 


Premier Ekman’s People’s party. Sweden 
did not know that a month earlier Ivar 
Kreuger had sent the Premier a personal 
check for 50,000 kronor from Manhattan. 
Ten days after that check was dated Pre- 
mier Ekman had called a night session of 
the Riksdag, had forced through a 16,- 
680,000-kronor appropriation for Swedish 
Match Co. and Kreuger & Toll. Recently 
Premier Ekman has been questioned again 
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Car_ GusTaF EKMAN 


16,680,000 kronor followed 50,000. 


& again about entries after his name in the 
Kreuger notebooks. The 50.000-kronor 
check came to light but Premier Ekman 
denied having received it. 

Last week Finance Minister Felix T. 
Hamrin and two other members of the 
Ekman cabinet wanted to see old King 
Gustaf V ina hurry. The King was due in 
Stockholm from Solliden Castle the next 
day, but they could not wait that long. 
They commandeered three naval hydro- 
planes, arrived at the castle as the King 
was preparing to leave. The train waited 
while King & Ministers talked behind 
closed doors. Finally the King emerged, 
followed by his ministers, and all entrained 
for Stockholm. There King Gustaf an- 
nounced he had “accepted” Premier Ek- 
man’s resignation, that Finance Minister 
Hamrin would act as Premier until the 
general elections next month. The an- 
nouncement said that Premier Ekman had 
previously returned the 50,000 kronor to 
the Kreuger estate. 


ITALY 


Accouchements 

If Premier Benito Mussolini has his 
way, every Italian midwife and doctor 
must instantly report to health authorities 
the birth of a deformed infant. The re- 


port must state the nature of the deform- 
ity, whether caused by accident of con- 
ception or delivery. What Premier Mus- 
solini expects to do with and about such 
birth mishaps, last week’s dispatches did 
not indicate. 








RUSSIA 
Harvest 


All-absorbing topic among the 147,000. 
ooo people of the U. S. S. R. last week 
was Harvest. From masses of figures ap- 
pearing daily in the official Press, no one 
could be quite sure whether there would 
be enough sour black bread when winter 
comes. The United Press reported that 
the Government had only 45% of its 
planned requirements for July. Other te- 
ports were less prophetic of starvation, 


HEJAZ 
Bili Putsch 


Arabia was at peace last week. Hard- 
hitting Ibn Saud, King of the Hejaz, had 
stopped a brief but bloody revolt. Cor- 
respondents hurried down to Dhaba on 
the Red Sea to see what all the shoot- 
ing was for. They got there at dusk as 
the desert heat was lifting. A crowd of 
little boys in dirty, torn abas were shrilly 
playing football on the dusty plain. Their 
football did not bounce. It was the 








Kinc Ipn Saup 
The boys of Dhaba got a new football. 


lacerated, eyeless head of Hamad Ibn Ra- 
fada, defeated chieftain of the Bili tribe. 
Two months ago Hamad Ibn Rafada 
crossed the Hejaz border from Transjor- 
dania at the head of 800 armed Bedouins, 
swearing that he would march to Mecca, 
depose Ibn Saud, set up a new prince of 
the old Hashimite dynasty. Ibn Saud sent 
1,000 followers out to meet him near Jebel 
Shammar with machine guns,jarmored cars. 
After a nine-hour battle the Bili were 
routed, 360 were killed. Hamad Ibn Rafa- 
da was decapitated, his head sent to Dhaba 
where the boys got a new plaything. 


CHINA 


Yangtze Tumor 

A little paragraph in U. S. newspapers 
last week was as significant to students of 
China as anything that has happened in 
Manchuria or Shanghai: the 3oth and 
31st Divisions of Marshal Chiang Kai- 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





shek’s Nationalist Army were defeated by 
Communist troops in upper Yangtze Val- 
Jey and prudently deserted to the Com- 
munist side. 

What must be called Communism for 
want of a better word is the most serious 
problem in China proper today, a growing 
tumor that gaunt ex-President Chiang, 
now Chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, must solve if the Nationalist 
Government is to last. Three months ago 
the Shanghai China Forum, radical weekly, 
made a survey, announced that Chinese 
Communists controlled 177 districts in 
eight provinces along the upper Yangtze. 
They have eight major armies totalling 
151,000 well-drilled men, of whom over 
half are equipped with rifles. Week by 
week the Communists creep in a constrict- 
ing ring closer & closer to the former “Chi- 
cago of China,” stagnating Hankow. Last 
week they were reported only 17 miles 
away. 

Most observers now agree that the lead- 
ers of these forces—they would be called 
War Lords in the north—are real Com- 
munists who have studied in Russia, 
France, or the U. S. Whether or not they 
are connected with or receive assistance 
from Soviet Russia, whether their princi- 
ples are understood by their followers, 
they have devised a system that works 
marvellously well in such landlord ridden 
provinces as Kiangsi and Hupeh. Last 
year it cost $45,000,000 to fight them. 
Most of the Nationalists were cool to the 
idea of battling Communism, notably Fi- 
nance Minister T. V. Soong who resigned 
because he believed it a waste of money. 
His return this year was taken to indicate 
an easing up. 

System. When Communists capture a 
village they first issue a call for all deeds 
and leases which are solemnly and publicly 
burned. Land is then redistributed ac- 
cording to the number of members of a 
family. Taxes are cut in half. A farmer 
with more than two sons must give one 
to the Communist Army. The son is 
equipped and fed, but his pay is sent to 
his father. Observers point this out as the 
basic difference between Russian and 
Chinese Communism. The former goes to 
great lengths to break down the Family, 
with easy divorce and state nurseries. The 
latter uses the Family, strongest force in 
Chinese life, as the base of its system. 
Communist spokesmen in China last week 
insisted that they have 50,000,000 loyal 
adherents in the eight affected provinces. 

Foreigners in Shanghai are disposed to 
be calm; but a few sense danger, point out 
that war risk insurance has risen from last 
year’s $4 per $1,000 per year to the pres- 
ent $16 to $22 per $1,000 per month. 


Wang & Chang Out 

The Chinese pot that has been boiling 
ominously since the Japanese invasion of 
Shanghai six months ago, blew the lid 
off last week. First Wang Ching-wei, 
President of the Executive Yuan—i. e. 
Premier of the Nanking Government— 
resigned. Wang, a Cantonese, was the 
most belligerent of the anti-Japanese lead- 
ers of China. Long an opponent of Mar- 
shal Chiang Kai-shek, whom he considers 


a self-centred militarist, he forgot his 
differences at the time of the Shanghai in- 
cident to help Chiang oppose Japan. Mar- 
shal Chiang has lost much face by his 
continued failure to consolidate and pacify 


Wide World 
WANG 
He was disgusted. 


central China (his own territory) and his 
failure to provide more determined re- 
sistance to Japan. Wang Ching-wei re- 
signed in disgust having first sent a note 
protesting the passive military policy in 








Underwood & Underwood 
CHANG 


He was disgraced. 


the north of “Young Chang” Hsueh-liang, 
ruler of Peiping. 

Young Chang followed Wang out two 
days later, handed over his control to 
two committees, one political, one finan- 
cial: It was a move that Peiping observ- 
ers have been expecting for nearly two 
years. Well meaning, sickly, dope-taking 








Young Chang had never the influence or 
the ability of his sly father, the late great 
Chang Tso-lin. Japan’s occupation of 
Manchuria has ruined him financially, dis- 
graced him as a soldier, emasculated’ his 
ragged army. What the final result of 
these two resignations will be few dared 
guess last week. It was obvious that the 
strange sort of equilibrium by which the 
Nationalist Government has remained in 
power for the past four years was broken. 


BRAZIL 
Waiting List 

An announcement new to Latin Amer- 
ican revolutions came from the revolu- 
tionists of Sao Paulo last week, leaders 
in Brazil’s civil war against the Rio de 
Janeiro Government of Provisional Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas. So many enthusiasts 
had volunteered for the rebel army that 
the lists were full and the books closed 
with a complement of 60,000 men—all 
that Sao Paulo arsenals, armories and 
munitions plants can take care of. Tardy 
volunteers must take their places on the 
waiting list, to be called as casualties 
warrant. 

Even Rio had to admit last week that 
the resistance of the Sao Paulo rebels 
was greater than previously announced. 
General Waldemiro Lima of the Federal 
forces maneuvered importantly in this 
fifth week of the revolution without: pro- 
ducing any concrete results. President 
Vargas issued a decree last week calling 
for three new infantry battalions and 800 
more cavalry troopers. It was admitted 
that the Federal troops have had no great 
A grand mass offensive with air- 
planes, tanks, artillery and infantry was 
promised for next week. 

Most important to U. S. business was 
the effective Federal blockade of the great 
coffee port of Santos. In the past month 
only one ship has entered Santos harbor, 
the Munson Liner Western World which 
was given clearance papers fortnight ago 
to carry U. S. citizens from the war zone. 
New York shipping brokers estimated that 
the blockade of Santos is costing U. S. 
shipping companies $15,000 a round trip 
each. Brazilian warships guarding the 
harbor received a curious visitation last 
week. A squadron of rebel bombing 
planes zoomed overhead in formation, 
then as sailors rushed to battle stations 
dropped hundreds of large pink roses on 
the startled mariners. 


PERU 


success. 


Trench 

Dirty and discouraged, 44 men were 
marched out of the Trujillo jail one day 
last week at 5:30 a. m. Not far away 
they entered a line of badly constructed 
trenches which they had dug just a month 
ago in Trujillo’s short bloody revolt 
(Time, July 18). Soldiers lined the para- 
pet. At a word of command the 44 men, 
helplessly dodging back & forth, were shot 
down. Thus last week did peppery little 
President Luis Sanchez Cerro signal the 
stability of his régime, celebrate the 111th 
anniversary of Peruvian independence. 
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invade her. This resulted in an alliance be- 
PARAGUAY-BOLIVIA vein Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina ED UCA TION 
Gran Chaco against little Paraguay. It took the allies 


Where Bolivia, Paraguay and Argentina 
join on the map of South America lies the 
Gran Chaco, a steaming, insect-swarming 
triangle 600 miles by 300 between the 
Paraguay and Pilcomayo rivers. British 
Explorer Julian Duguid has described the 
Pilcomayo as “a vast, foul-smelling, oozy 
stretch of bog with as much movement as 
an unsqueezed sponge. . . . An English- 
man may obtain some slight insight into 
the discomfort of penetration into the 
Chaco if he locks himself into a hothouse, 
waters the flowers, closes all the windows, 
and allows a blazing sun to shine through 
the glass while he rides a stationary bi- 
cycle. Even then he will not be bothered 
by insects.” The worst insects are thenni, 
vicious black flies that hang in dark clouds 
in the air. There are also poisonous 
snakes, jaguars, piranhas (carnivorous 
fish). Despite the dampness, water holes 
are 15 to 40 miles apart. 

This is the land over which Bolivia and 
Paraguay have squabbled since 1879. Sol- 
diers were fighting for it last week. Can- 
non crashed in the hot jungle. Men were 
dying, but there was no war. 

Bolivia and Paraguay have different eco- 
nomic reasons for wanting the Chaco. 
To landlocked Bolivia it means a possi- 
ble outlet to the sea. On the west Bolivia 
is only 75 miles from the Pacific but 
those 75 mountainous miles are owned by 
powerful, militaristic Chile. Bolivians 
think that they might be able to push ships 
through the unsqueezed sponge of the 
Pilcomayo down to the Paraguay and on 
to Buenos Aires and the Atlantic. 

Paraguay wants the Chaco because the 
district is larger than the rest of their 
country and its jungles contain great 
growths of the quebrache tree, whose bark 
yields 30% tannin. 

Two months ago the first clash oc- 
curred. Last week Bolivian forces, sweat- 
ing through the jungle, attacked and cap- 
tured a fortified Paraguayan hut proudly 
known as Fort Boqueron. Little Paraguay 
_ has a regular army of only 3,000 men, but 

no bantams crowed more fiercely than the 
pugnacious Paraguayans last week. Pudgy, 
pop-eyed President Jose P. Guggiari sent 
a strong protest to the League of Nations 
against Bolivian aggression, then mobilized 
the army and published a clarion to his 
people: 

“The hour has sounded when Paraguay 
must definitely withstand the invader. Our 
superior race will throw the invader back 
across the frontier and reconquer that 
which is ours. . . . / As before, when Para- 
guay gave the world an example of aston- 
ishing vigor and valor, so now we must 
demonstrate that our race retains these 
virtues of our fighting forefathers. We 
must repeat history.” 

In Geneva, Delegate Caballero de 
Bedoya offered to arbitrate, said: “Para- 
guay will never declare war!” Pacific 
observers were surprised and hurt because 
no one had bothered yet to ask the League 
Council to meet and intervene. 


History. U. S. citizens who do not 
remember what Paraguay did in the War, 
should. To Paraguayans, the War was 
1865-70. Paraguay’s Dictator Francisco 
Solano Lopez declared war on Brazil and 
marched through Argentine territory to 





five years to defeat her in one of the 
bloodiest campaigns of modern history. 
Almost every male Paraguayan was en- 
listed. Boys of 12 and young women 
fought in the ranks. Old women turned 
themselves into pack animals and were 
left to die by the roadside. When the 
war ended Dictator Lopez was dead, and 
so was nearly every male in Paraguay. 
Her population had dropped in five years 
from 1,337,000 to 221,000, of which 86,000 
were children under 15. 

Hysteria. Paraguayans were more than 
willing last.week to try it again. First de- 
tachment to leave for the front were 500 
soldiers loaded on a river steamer. So 
many volunteers attempted to go with 
them that they nearly swamped the ship, 
had to be driven off at the bayonet point. 
At Concepcion hundreds of women assem- 
bled in the market place, swore to use no 
powder, paint or perfume on their de- 
termined faces until the last Bolivian had 

















Keystone 


PRESIDENT OF PARAGUAY 


“As before, when Paraguay gave the world 
an example ... !” 


left the Chaco. Volunteers piled into 
Asuncion, the capital, day & night. All 
night long hysterical crowds tramped up 
& down the streets chanting “PARA- 
GUIA! PARA-GUIA! PARA-GUIA!” 
at the news, none too well substantiated, 
that a regiment of 600 Bolivian moun- 
taineers had deserted, broken by Chaco 
heat and fevers, that three truckloads of 
Bolivian reinforcements had fallen in a 
ravine. 

Note. The rest of the Americas took 
Paraguay’s preparations with great seri- 
ousness. At the State Department in 
Washington representatives of 19 nations 
assembled and signed a joint protest which 
some correspondents rated with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in importance. Paraphrasing 
the Kellogg Pact (which Bolivia did not 
sign) they warned both Bolivia and Para- 
guay that they would never recognize the 
acquisition of any territory seized by force 
of arms. Bolivia continued to mobilize. 
In London, a large number of British Fas- 
cists decided to join in. 








Beaver v. Wilson 


Any college, especially an obscure fe., | 


male church institution, could find plenty 
of uses for one million dollars. How sad 
the plight of one which sees $1,000,009 
snatched from its grasp! 
plight last week of Beaver College at 
Jenkintown, Pa. (Philadelphia suburb), 


In 1880 a Dr. William Curran of Phila. | 
delphia left $50,000 to grow and accumv- | 


late in trust, to be given 50 years later as 
a “foundation for the education of females 
in or adjacent to Philadelphia.” 


applied for by the Philadelphia School for 
Christian Workers, Wilson College at 
Chambersburg, and Beaver College, all 
Presbyterian Synodical institutions. The 
Curran fund was assigned to Beaver by 
Auditor Francis B. Biddle of Orphans 


Court. But litigation went on. Last fort- | 


night Judge George Henderson decided in 
favor of Wilson as a “higher classical in- 
stitution, highly cultural, with an emphasis 
on Bible teaching and a missionary spirit,” 
in spite of the fact that it is neither in or 
adjacent to Philadelphia. 

Wilson (443 young ladies) is approved 
by the American Association of Universi- 
ties. Beaver (642), though highly es- 
teemed by the Presbyterian Church, is 
not. Nonetheless Beaver’s President Wal- 
ter Burton Greenway was last week plan- 
ning to appeal to the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, on the grounds that most of 
the evidence had been taken before he 
assumed office in 1928, that Orphans Court 
had not given Beaver credit for subse- 
quent changes. 


Hollins Freed 








Many a family has given its name to | 
a U. S. educational institution, but few | 


families own one. Brenau College (founded 
in 1878 as the Georgia Baptist Seminary, 
in Gainesville) was owned by Haywood 
Jefferson Pearce from 1913 until 1928 
when, its endowment completed, it was 
turned over to a board of trustees. Culver 
Military Academy was relinquished by the 
Culver family last June, made a trust 
foundation. Last week Hollins C e in 
Roanoke, Va. likewise was set freé. 

Founded in 1839, Hollins was Virginia’s 
first chartered institution for young ladies, 
first in the U. S. to adopt an elective 
system of studies, first to establish an 
English department under a full professor. 
It has some 8,000 alumnae, including 
Adviser to the Lovelorn Dorothy Dix 
(Mrs. Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer) 
First president of Hollins was Charles 
Lewis Cocke, member of an old Virginia 
family, professor at Richmond College 
Hollins became more & more in his debt 
until in 1900 the college was deeded to 
him. The following year he died. His 
daughter Matty L. Cocke became presi- 
dent. In 1926 the Cocke family offered 
the college to a self-perpetuating board 0! 
trustees on condition that a $650,000 en- 
dowment fund and a $150,000 improve: 
ment fund be raised. Last week as the 
Cockes gave up Hollins it was announced 
that the first fund was nearly completed, 
the second more than complete: 


Such was the | 


In 1930 | 
this trust, now worth $50,000 a year, was | 
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Boston’s Bishop 

It may be that Boston’s stocky, round- 
faced, 72-year-old William Henry Cardinal 
0’Connell feels his work is done, now that 
he has re-organized his province, built up 
his cherished Boston College, erected 
many & many a Roman Catholic church, 
school, charitable institution. Hale & 
hearty as he is, he perhaps tires of Boston, 
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MonsIGNOR FRANCIS JOSEPH SPELLMAN 
If Cardinal O’Connell goes to Rome ... 


of his lavish three-story Italianate house 
which, built on a rock ledge, is jarred by 
passing trolleys and trucks. Perhaps 
Cardinal O’Connell would prefer to spend 
his remaining days in tranquil Rome, 
where stands his titular church, ancient 
San Clemente, which he has beautified at 
a reputed cost of $100,000, with a marble 
bust of himself outside. 

Bostonians have hoped that, if these 
things are so and should Cardinal O’Con- 
nell return to Rome, his place will be 
taken by an able, active young priest who 
was once of nearby Whitman, Mass. Last 
week this hope was partly realized. Ap- 
pointed to be titular Bishop of Sila and 
Auxiliary Bishop of Boston was Mon- 
signor Francis Joseph Spellman, for the 
past seven years the foremost UV. S. prel- 
ate at the Vatican. Born 43 years ago 
the son of a Whitman grocer, “Frank” 
Spellman is recalled by at least one person 
—a Whitman taxicab driver—as an able 
baseball player. He went to Whitman 
High School, was graduated from Fordham 
University in 1911. The next five years 
he spent in the North American College 
in Rome, to which he was appointed by 
Cardinal O’Connell. Ordained in Rome, 
he returned to the Boston archdiocese, in 
which he became successively director of 
Catholic literature, editor of the (Cath- 
olic) Boston Pilot, assistant chancellor of 
the archdiocese. In 1925 Father Spellman 
was called to Rome to be an assistant to 
the Papal Secretary of State, Eugenio 
Cardinal Pacelli. As such he soon became 
. S. contact man with the Holy See, in 


charge of arranging audiences and the like, 
was made a Monsignor. When Edward L. 
Hearn, onetime Supreme Knight of the 
Knights of Columbus, wished to build 27 
K. of C. playgrounds in Rome in honor 
of Pope Benedict XV, it was Monsignor 
Spellman who smoothed the way. When 
Pope Pius XI made his first international 
radio broadcast last year (Time, Feb. 23, 
1931), it was Monsignor Spellman who 
translated the Holy Father’s words into 
English, taking pains to speak them in the 
manner of U. S. announcers. When the 
Pope’s encyclical on “Catholic Action” 
was to be released simultaneously in Paris 
and Vatican City, in case the Italian State 
should attempt to suppress it, it was Mon- 
signor Spellman who forestalled any muz- 
zling by flying with the document to Le 
Bourget (Time, July 13, 1931). At the 
Eucharistic Congress in Dublin last June, 
Monsignor Spellman assisted the Papal 
Legate, Lorenzo Cardinal Lauri, made him- 
self helpful to U. S. newshawks, read into 
a microphone the English version of the 
Pope’s blessing to the Congress. 
Bishop-elect Spellman will be conse- 
crated in St. Peter’s Sept. 8 by Cardinal 
Pacelli—first U. S. prelate so to be hon- 
ored. He succeeds to the post of Auxiliary 
Bishop John Bertram Peterson, who last 
month became Bishop of Manchester, 
N. H. He is not entitled to automatic 
succession to the archbishopric of Bos- 
ton. For that, his appointment as Bishop 
Coadjutor would be necessary.* Boston 
was pleased last week to get Monsignor 
Spellman, rating him a balanced blend of 
spirituality and practicality, resembling 
more Boston’s late benign Archbishop 
John Joseph Williams, loved by Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike, than the present 
rich, intellectual but imperious Cardinal, 
who in the past nine months has been in 
headlines, flaying “crooning” (Trme, Jan. 
18), “the big moneyed interests,” and a 
radio priest (presumably Detroit’s Father 
Charles E. Coughlin—Trime, April 25). 


Holy Dory 


When modernity obtrudes upon reli- 
gious art, pious folk usually protest. Last 
week a startlingly modern piece of church 

*There is no hard & fast rule of succession 


to the Cardinalate. Theoretically, but improba- 
bly, a layman might become a Cardinal. 


art was unveiled in old Chatham, Mass., 
on Cape Cod. Engrossed mainly with fish 
and summer visitors, Chatham is respect- 
able and religious. Most people might 
suppose that it would have no truck with 
a picture of Jesus Christ, beardless, garbed 
in corduroys and grey shirt without even 
a necktie, preaching from a dory manned 
by two Cape Codders.. Such a supposi- 
tion would be in error. Deeply, reverently 
pleased were the Chathamites who gath- 
ered last week in Old Congregational 
Church, founded in 1696 by one Jona- 
than Vickery, fisherman. They were not 
the least shocked by the fisherman Christ 
which was unveiled in the church vesti- 
bule, nor were they embarrassed that the 
faces of the multitude to whom Christ 
was preaching were likenesses of their 
own. 

For 20 years Artist Alice Stallknecht 
(Mrs. Carl Van Buren Wight) has sum- 
mered in Chatham. Since her husband’s 
retirement from a Greek professorship at 
Johns Hopkins she has lived there per- 
manently. Once an art student in New 
York and Philadelphia, Artist Stallknecht 
did not take up painting seriously until 
last year. This year she decided to deco- 
rate Old Congregational Church. In five 
weeks she turned out a mural g ft. by 20 
ft. in three panels. Her Christ is tall, 
slight, blue-eyed, dark-haired, aged about 
30. The face is an idealized combination 
of many Cape Cod fisher-folk. On either 
side of Christ’s dory are His 27 listeners, 
who posed first in a group, then sepa- 
rately in Artist Stallknecht’s studio. At 
the oars of the dory are two fishermen, 
deacons in the church. Prominently fea- 
tured are Grocer L. Sidney Atwood, presi- 
dent of the church association, Insurance 
Man Augustus Bearse, vice president, and 
Restaurant Keeper Mrs. Emma Howes, 
clerk. Others: the Chatham electrician, 
auto dealer, carpenter, landscape gar- 
dener and their wives & children, some 
of them descendants of founders of Old 
Congregational Church. 

Critics found Artist Stallknecht’s mural 
raw, bold, naive, much like the works she 
exhibited in Manhattan’s Ferargil gal- 
leries last May. Critics also recalled that 
modernized divinities are nothing new; 
Jacob Epstein’s Christ was much dis- 
cussed for his negroid appearance. Nor 
are real faces in religious pictures rare; 
many an Italian and Flemish noble and 
magnifico got himself and his offspring 
into a “Holy Family.” 
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The fisherman, grocer, electrician, auto dealer, et al. were not shocked. 
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Xth Olympiad 

Observers who expected the Xth Olym- 
piad* of the Modern Era to be a failure 
because of Depression, international hard- 
feeling or Los Angeles’ promotion methods 
were vastly disappointed last week. The 
Xth Olympiad was a gorgeous, unprece- 
dented success. More people attended the 
Games than ever before (510,000 through 
last week). The athletes (1,740), better 
housed than ever, enjoyed themselves 
more than hitherto. In actual competi- 
tion, it began to look last week as though 
the Xth Olympiad might be too much 
of a success: in almost every race, run- 
ners broke Olympic records. This was not 
entirely because the runners at Los Ange- 
les last week were faster than those at 
Amsterdam in 1928 or at Paris in 1924. It 
was not due to timing, done by a com- 
bined camera and stop-watch operated by 
electricity, switched on by the starting 
gun and stopped by the breaking of the 
tape. It was partly due to the track in the 
Los Angeles Coliseum. Five years ago a 
Los Angeles hurdler named Kelly, prac- 
ticing on a disused trotting track near 
Los Angeles, found the surface particu- 
larly fast and springy. Los Angeles con- 
tractors said the track was made of peat. 
The Olympic Committee used crushed 
peat (taken from Baldwin Hills where is 
the Olympic Village) for the track in the 
Los Angeles Coliseum. Six footraces last 
week proved that it was the fastest track 
in the world. 

First of last week’s world’s records came 
in the 800-metre finals. England had won 
at 800 metres in the last three Olympic 
Games. At the finish last week a skinny, 
spectacled Oxonian named Tom Hampson 
won for England again in 1:49.8. After 
breaking the tape, Hampson fell flat on his 
face beside the track. He managed to 
stand up without help when the band 
played “God Save the King.” Second to 








*“Olympiad” used to mean the period of four 
years between Olympic Games. The Olympic 
‘Committee this year gave its sanction to the 
meaning created by usage—Olympiad: Olympic 
Games. 











Hampson by a foot was Alexander Wilson 
of Canada, who had raced him stride for 
stride over the last 100 yd. Third was Phil 
Edwards, Canadian Negro who used to 
run for New York University. Edwards 
had set the pace for the first lap, held on 
to save third place by 2 yd. from U. S. 
Champion Eddie Genung. 

In the finals of the 200-metre dash next 
day, huge Ralph Metcalfe, Marquette Uni- 
versity Negro, was favored to beat stubby 
little Eddie Tolan of Detroit, who had 
beaten him by two inches at 100 metres. 
Metcalfe started badly. At the head of the 
straightaway, 1oo yd. from the finish, a 
white runner, George Simpson of Ohio, 
was in front. A yard behind him pounded 
Tolan. Behind Tolan was an Argentine, 
Carlos Bianchi-Luti, a stride ahead of 
Metcalfe. Tolan’s horn-rimmed glasses 
were held on by white adhesive tape. He 
had a great white bandage at his left knee 
to keep it warm. He chewed gum as his 
short legs hammered the track like black 
drumsticks. At the finish he was first by 
2 yd., with Simpson second, Metcalfe 
third, Arthur Jonath of Germany fourth, 
in world’s record time—21.2 sec. 

After the finals of the 110-metre high 
hurdles, the track looked as though some- 
one had driven an automobile through 
the jumps. Willi Welscher of Germany 
had knocked down four, enough to dis- 
qualify him. John Alton Keller of Ohio 
State had knocked down two and finished 
fourth, Donald Finlay of England who 
was given fourth place until an electro- 
photograph of the finish proved that he 
was third, was a step behind Percy Beard, 
Alabama Tech instructor whose scissor 
legs usually make up over the jumps what 
speed they lack on the flat. Even Uni- 
versity of Iowa’s lean George Saling had 
kicked over one hurdle, the last, when it 
was too late for Beard and Keller, who 
had fought for the lead through the first 
100 metres, to catch him. If he had 
cleared the tenth barrier, Saling’s time— 
14.6 sec.—would have tied the Olympic 
record. He had beaten it and tied the 
world’s record—14.4—in a semi-final heat. 








FINISH OF THE 





200- METRE 


Dasut 


Peat helped the world’s fastest black drumsticks. 


+The runners (left to right): Tolan, Simpson, Metcalfe 


The stadium employe whose job it was 
to run the flags of winning countries yp 
the highest of the three flagpoles on the 
stadium’s peristyle was pleased by the 
final of the 1,500-metre race. From where 
he stood, watching the tiny runners craw\ 
around the track, a bunched field thinning 
out on the last lap while one dark little 
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Carr & EASTMAN 
. fairly and beyond doubt. 


man sprinted furiously to get in front, it 
was impossible to see who had won; but 
after the race was over, the employe re- 
ceived, for the first time, the signal to 
hoist the Italian flag to the top of his pole. 
As the flag went up, the employe saw the 
dark little man fiddling calmly with the 
zippers of his training pajamas, then walk- 
ing solemnly across the green arena toward 
the victory stand, his right hand raised in 
a Fascist salute. The loudspeaker told the 
flag-raiser who it was—Luigi Beccali, of 
Milan. 

After the finish of the 5.000-metre race, 
the judges deliberated for an hour before 
they could decide who had won. Lauri 
Lehtinen of Finland had come in first, by 
three inches, in Olympic record time of 
14:30. But Ralph Hill of Oregon, clocked 
in the same time, had tried to pass Lehti- 
nen twice in the homestretch. Both times 
Lehtinen had moved over and_ blocked 
him. Chief Judge Arthur Holtz of Ger- 
many finally announced that “No. 125 
[Lehtinen] did not wilfully interfere with 
No. 433 [Hill] ... ,” gave the race to 
Lehtinen. For the first time during the 
Games, the stadium crowd set up a mighty 
BOO! Ralph Hill filed no official protest. 

The final of the 400-metre run, Olympic 
equivalent of the quarter-mile, was the 
third race between Benjamin Bangs East- 
man of Stanford, who made world’s rec- 
ords for the quarter-mile and _ half-mile 
early this spring, and Bill Carr of Pine 
Bluff, Ark. and Pennsylvania University 
who had beaten Eastman in the Inter- 
collegiates and again in the Olympic trials. 
This most intense personal rivalry of the 
entire Games was settled fairly and beyond 
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doubt. At the staggered starting line, 
Eastman had No. 2 lane, a better position 
than Carr in No. 4. For the first time in 
an important race last week, there was no 
false start. The field, crouched for the 
gun, got away together, swept smoothly 
ground the turn, came into the back- 
stretch with Eastman three steps ahead. 
Eighty yards from the tape, Carr’s smash- 
ing sprint caught the loping Eastman. At 
the finish, Carr was 2 yd. ahead, in amaz- 
ing world’s record time of 46.2 sec. 

Broad Jump. A tiny Japanese flag was 
posted 26 ft., 24 in. from the take-off. 
That was to mark the world’s record of 
Chuhei Nambu, but Nambu could not 
reach his flag last week. Loud “Banzais” 
came from a crowd of Japanese sailors in 
the north grandstand when he got near it 
with 24 ft., 54 in. A tall Negro from the 
University of Iowa, Edward L. Gordon, 
got closer and won with 25 ft. } in. It 
was the first major event that did not 
set a record. 

Pole Vault. Bill Miller of Stanford lay 
on his back in the sawdust pit, looking 
up at the bar, 14 ft., 3 in. over his head. 
The bar was jouncing and shaking but 
the huge, pleased roar of 85,000 spec- 
tators did not make it fall. Japan’s little 
Shuhei Nishida, grinning broadly, helped 
Miller to his feet. Amazingly, Nishida 
had vaulted higher than Bill Graber or 
George Jefferson, two U. S. contestants 
who had been expected to fight it out 
with Miller for the Olympic champion- 
ship. At 14:3, Nishida had tried three 
times and missed, then watched Miller 
shake the bar with his arm as he man- 
aged to clear it on his last try. The 
height of the bar at the middle—14:1Z7— 
was an Olympic record but 24 in. shy of 
Bill Graber’s historic vault in the trials. 

Discus Throw. The first throw, by Jules 
Noel of France, was a new Olympic rec- 
ord—157 ft., 2 in. A few minutes later, 
Noel’s record was broken by Henri 
Laborde of Stanford, with 158:3. John 
Anderson of the New York Athletic Club 
smashed Laborde’s trial record with 
160:33. Anderson’s last qualifying throw, 
162 ft., 4% in., was an Olympic record 
that will last till 1936. 

50,000-Metre Walk, an Olympic event 
that it cost nothing to watch, was ex- 
amined from the rear last week by Los 
Angeles urchins who followed the walkers 
through Griffith Park. Thomas William 
Green, 39-year-old English railroad work- 
er, was immune to jeers or encouragement. 
He started slowly, took the lead after 28 
mi., when seven other walkers had col- 
lapsed from the heat, finished first in 4 
hr., 50 min., ro sec. Second was Janis 
Dalinsh of Latvia. He collapsed at the 
finish, had to be carried home as did Ugo 
Frigerio, winner of Olympic walking races 
In 1920 and 1924, who came in third. 

Javelin Throw. The Finns, who since 
1912 used to win all the distance races at 
the Olympics, did poorly this year, with 
pale Paavo Nurmi sitting in the grand- 
stand. Three Finns who were particularly 
disappointed were the Jarvinen brothers, 
Matti, Karlo Werner and Akilles. They 
had often heard stories about the 1906 
Olympics from their father, Werner Jar- 
vinen, who won the Greek style discus 
throw that year at Athens. Matti Jarvinen, 
spectacled sporting-goods clerk of Davaro, 
won Finland its first event last week with 


another implement that old Werner Jar- 
vinen had shown him how to handle. He 
threw the javelin 238 ft., 7 in., an Olym- 
pic record. 

Hop, Step & Jump. Light on their feet 
and much given to eccentric motions of 
the body, the Japanese naturally excel in 
such oddities as hopping and skipping. 
Mikio Oda was champion in 1928. Little 
Chuhei Nambu, taped at the ankles and 
limping from his exertions in the broad 
jump, won again last week with a new 
world’s record of 51 ft., 7 in. while Sol 
(“Happy”) Furth, U. S. hopper who 
crossed the U. S. twice to compete in the 
Olympics, finished sixth. In Tokyo, street 
bands played the national anthem “Kimi- 
gayo. 

The Modern Pentathlon, run off on 
five successive days, was invented by the 
romantic Swedes, has invariably been won 
by one. The Swede who won last week, 
Count Johan Gabriel Oxenstierna, did it 
without placing first in any of the five 
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MILpDRED (““BABE’’) DIDRIKSON 


She enjoys throwing things. 


events. He was fourth in the riding (on 
unfamiliar mounts over 500 metres of un- 
familiar terrain), 14th in fencing (with 
buttoned épees), second in the pistol shoot 
(at disappearing targets with a .45-calibre 
revolver), fifth in the swimming, seventh 
in running 4,000 metres across rough coun- 
try. Point total: 32. 

Decathlon (100-metre sprint, broad 
jump, shot-put, high jump, 400-metre run, 
110o-metre hurdles, discus throw, pole- 
vault, javelin throw, 1,500-metre run) 
went to huge James (“Jarring Jim’) 
Bausch, insurance salesman and onetime 
University of Kansas footballer, who was 
in sixth place before the last five events, 
finished with a world’s record score of 
8,462.23. Second was Matti Jarvinen’s 
brother Akilles with 8,292.48. 

Steeplechase. The course in the 3,000- 
metre steeplechase was 3,450 metres. Offi- 
cials had made a mistake in designing it. 
After the race judges consulted the run- 
ners who, instead of protesting for a re- 
run, agreed to stand by the result: Vol- 
mari Iso-Hollo (Finland) first, by 70 


yards, Tom Evenson (England) second, 
Joe McCluskey (U. S.) third. 





Relays. Californians were appalled 
when Frank Wykoff of Southern Califor- 
nia, Bob Kiesel of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Hector Dyer of the Los Angeles 
A. C. were shut out by Tolan, Metcalfe 
and George Simpson in the Olympic trials. 
With Emmett Toppino of New Orleans, 
Wykoff, Kiesel and Dyer formed a “goat” 
relay team which last week set an in- 
credibly fast world’s record (40 sec.) in 
the 400-metre final, with Germany second. 
In the 1,600-metre relay Bill Carr led in 
the British anchor man, Lieut. Godfrey 
Rampling, by 20 yd. The world’s record 
set was 3:08.2. 

Marathon. First as the runners left 
the stadium after the start was a 20-year- 
old, 114-lb. Argentinian newsboy, Juan 
Carlos Zabala. He wore blue trunks, a 
white polo hat to protect him from the 
sun, carried a handkerchief to mop his 
face. The field of 28 plodded through the 
hot streets of Los Angeles. They had 26 
mi., 385 yd. to go in the race that closed 
the track & field events of the Xth Olym- 
piad. 

Little Zabala was still in front 
eight miles. Then the crowd at a street 
intersection saw Margarito Pomposa 
Banos, the Mexican, catch up and go past 
him. Five miles further on, Zabala was 
first again. At 15 miles another runner 
caught him. This time it was Lauri Vir- 
tanen, Finland’s substitute for Nurmi. 
Virtanen tired as soon as he had the lead, 
quit the race. At 22 miles, Duncan Mac- 
Leod Wright, seasoned Scottish mara- 
thoner, passed Zabala and held the lead 
for two miles. 

A crowd of 70,000 waiting in the sta- 
dium, where the Olympic torch flared 
enormously against a dark sky, heard a 
trumpet blast as the first runner came 
into the chute for the finish. They recog- 
nized Zabala, tired but still running 
strongly. A hundred yards behind him 
was Samuel Ferris of England. Armas 
Toivonen of Finland and Wright were in 
the stadium also by the time Zabala, a 
small solemn figure jogging steadily 
through an uproar of cheers and trum- 
pets, reached the finish. It was the closest 
marathon in Olympic history and the 
fastest—2 hr., 31 min., 36 sec. 


after 


@ In the too-kilometre bicycle race was 
Attilio Pavesi of Italy. On his handlebars 
he had a bowl of soup, a bucket of water. 
In a bib that hung from his shoulders 
were a dozen bananas, cinnamon buns, 
jam, cheese sandwiches, spaghetti. Around 
his neck were two spare tires. He won in 
2 hr. 28 min. 

@ Heavyweight catch-as-catch-can wres- 
tling champion, after a three-day tourna- 
ment, was Johan Richthoff, huge Swedish 
clergyman who won in 1928. 

@ Foil teams of France, Italy and the 
U. S. fenced a three-way tie. When the 
U. S. was eliminated, France and Italy 
were still tied, with eight matches each. 
Judges gave France the title on points, 
62 to 58. 

@ In the first day’s yacht-racing, Gilbert 
Gray of New Orleans in his Jupiter led a 
fleet of seven star-class sloops twice 
around a six-mile triangle in 2 hr. 38 min. 


42 sec. 
Women. Of the 140 women con- 
testants in the Xth Olympiad, by far the 


most spectacular was Mildred (“Babe’) 
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Didrikson of Dallas, Tex. The first event 
she won was the javelin throw with a 


world’s record of 143 ft. 4 in. She ex- 
plained that she would have thrown it 
further if it had not slipped out of her 
hand. In the 80-metre hurdles she set 
another world’s record of 11.7 sec. Dis- 
gusted at not being allowed to compete in 
the discus throw (won by Lillian Cope- 
land of the U. S.) and 1oo-metre dash 
[won by Stanislawa Walasiewicz (Stella 
Walsh) of Poland], she was further dis- 
gusted when Jean Shiley beat her in the 
high jump (5 ft. 54 in.). Babe Didrik- 
son was disqualified for “diving.” 

When Mildred Didrikson was in her 
last year at high school a coach who saw 
her play basketball got her a job with 
Dallas Employers’ Casualty Co. which 
sponsors a girls’ basketball team called 
the Golden Cyclones. Cyclone Didrikson 
began to take an interest in track & field 
athletics. At the A. A. U. championships 
for women last month she won five cham- 
pionships, tied for another. Last week, 
lean, vehement, 21-year-old Babe Didrik- 
son was hungrily contemplating further ac- 
tivities. Said she: “I expect our basket- 
ball team . . . to win the national cham- 
pionship. I'll be the high scorer. . . . My 
mind is set on winning a national golf 
championship. . . . I can outdrive most 
women golfers now. . . . I like all sports 
because I enjoy running, jumping and 
throwing things. Diversion? It’s sewing. 
Yeh, boy, I design my own clothes, then 
they’re made the way I want ’em. . . .” 


S 








Hornsby Out 

In 1925 Rogers Hornsvy, for five years 
the leading batter in the National League, 
was appointed manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. In 1926 the Cardinals, who 
had finished seventh the year before, won 
the pennant and the world series. Hornsby 
was traded to the Giants. In 1927 he 
helped manage the Giants, had a batting 
average of .361. Hornsby was traded to 
the Boston Braves. Appointed manager 
of the Braves to replace Jack Slattery, 
Hornsby did well in his new job, led the 
league in batting. In 1928 he was traded 
to the Chicago Cubs. When Manager Joe 
McCarthy left the Cubs to manage the 
New York Yankees, Hornsby took his 
place. The Cubs finished third last year. 
Last week they were in second place when 
there occurred the customary culmina- 
tion of a Hornsby managerial régime. 
President William Veeck of the Chicago 
Cubs, entrusted with running the team by 
Philip K. Wrigley who last winter in- 
herited it from his father, announced that 
he had discharged Hornsby for “the best 
interests of the club.” 

Baseball observers thought that the 
most likely reason lay in the personal 
relations of President Veeck and Manager 
Hornsby. Revered by most of his under- 
lings for his baseball knowledge and abil- 
ity, his scrupulous fairness, Hornsby has 
never made any effort to endear himself 
to his employers. President Sam Breadon 
of the St. Louis Cardinals said that he 
would rather fight Jack Dempsey than 
have an argument with Hornsby. First 
Baseman Charley Grimm was appointed 
to replace Manager Hornsby whose $8,000 
a month contract expires Dec. 31. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 
Atlanta neighbors of Asa Griggs Cand- 


ler Jr., Coca-Cola tycoon, threatened to go 
to court unless he removed his private zoo 
from its present site, just within the stone 
wall at the public roadside, to a remote 
part of his estate. Mr. Candler began 
collecting animals four months ago. In 
cages along the estate wall he placed a 
3engal tiger, five elephants (including 
Rosie, world’s largest), a pair of black 
leopards, a pair of lions (the female is 
expectant), a pair of llamas which re- 
cently had issue, deer, camels, Himalayan 
goats, zebras, Shetland ponies imported 
from Germany, eight bears of assorted 
colors, monkeys, chimpanzees, Japanese 
red-faced apes, 13 flamingos (one of the 
best collections in the U. S.), hundreds of 
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Coca-Coia’s CANDLER & FRIEND 


His neighbors objected. 


birds, from Australian parakeets to Amer- 
ican eagle. Practically all of the beasts & 
birds were acquired from Benson Animal 
Farms at Nashua, N. H. Neighbor W. B. 
McClellan, who resides but too ft. from 
the menagerie, heads the protesting prop- 
erty-owners. He caught one of the mon- 
keys in his backyard recently. A woman 
visitor to the neighborhood found a chim- 
panzee occupying her parked automobile. 
Neighbors said the cockatoos were the 
noisiest. They could not discern which 
animals smelled worst. 


- 








John Jacob Raskeb sold his million- 
dollar estate “Archmere” on the Dela- 
ware River at Claymont, Del. to the Pre- 
monstratensian Fathers of St. Norbert 
College, Depere, Wis. A show place with 
a palatial manor house in which are five 
nurseries, the property will be made into 
a boys’ preparatory school, named Arch- 
mere Academy. For a year the Raskobs 
have resided at their Centreville, Md. 
place. There the family occupies “Heart- 
felt Eall.” On the outside, beneath the 


window of each of the twelve children’s 





rooms, is a medallion bearing the likeness 
of the occupant. The guest house is called 
“Mostly Hall” because it is that way. 

Clarence Hungerford Mackay denied 
a report, persistent in his Long Island 
neighborhood, that he, unable to meet 
heavy taxes, had deeded his 250-acre Ros- 
lyn estate “Harbor Hill” to the Roman 
Catholic church, which was permitting him 
to stay on in his house at nominal rent, 
The estate belongs not to him, is trusteed 
to his son John. 





From the courthouse steps at Poplar- 
ville, Miss., short, scarred Theodore Gil- 
more Bilbo, stormy onetime Governor of 
Mississippi, watched a U. S. deputy mar- 
shal sell his $50,000 “dream house,” 3,000- 
acre estate and 4oo-acre pecan orchard for 
$500 and court costs. Reason for the 
sale: to satisfy a judgment in favor of a 
bank receiver. Asked whether he would 
make a bid at the sale, Lawyer Bilbo 
snapped: “Will you supply the money?” 

Pope Pius XI decided to install elec- 
tric heating in the Vatican Palaces. 

In Brooklyn hulking Deputy Sheriff 
Vincent Glynn, nephew of Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith, was charged with homicide af- 
ter he shot & killed a jobless youth on 
whom he was trying to serve a warrant 
for non-support. His story: that the youth 
hit him and ran. Few years ago Glynn 
was a city policeman, was involved ina 
hit-&-run driving case, quit the force fol- 
lowing a shooting scrape in a speakeasy. 

















Aboard S. S. Mauretania when she 
sailed from Manhattan, but not named in 
the passenger list, were Betty Gow, nurse- 
maid of the Lindbergh baby, and Bishop 
James Cannon Jr. Miss Gow was to visit 
relatives in England, return to the Lind- 
bergh household. Bishop Cannon, travel- 
ing tourist class as usual, was to attend 
international conferences on peace, pro- 
hibition. 


——-e 


Author Mary Roberts Rinehart, who 
was a student nurse when she became en- 
gaged to Dr. Stanley Marshall Rinehart, 
nursed him last week in Utica, N. Y., 
whither he had been taken following a col- 
lapse at a summer camp. 

International News Service (Hearst) 
reported that George Vanderbilt, son of 
the late Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
dived into the waters of the Bahamas, met 
a shark, “grappled with the animal and 
succeeded in striking a death blow” with 
his knife while his brother Alfred took 
motion pictures. 











eo 








Laurance Spelman Rockefeller, adept 
cameraman, third son of John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr., rode with Princeton 
friends into Jasper National Park, Alta. 
to film big game for the American Nature 
Association. 


Axel, nephew of Christian X of Den- 
mark, dived from his yacht off Stockholm 
Archipelago, rescued Film Actress Margit 
Manstad from a capsized yawl. 
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i‘We're Skidding i 


. 


ERROR clutching at your heart 

—that’s the least effect of a skid. 
For thousands, every year, the result 
is injury or death! 


Greater driving speeds—quick- 
action brakes—smooth, oil-filmed 
roads—all have increased the skidding 
hazard. res pon- 
sibility of tires. 


All have increased the 


Goodrich engineers spent three years 
developing a tire to meet these condi- 
tions. Now it’s ready — the new 
SAFETY Silvertown—the safest tire 
ever built. 

Just give the nearest Goodrich 


He 


dealer 10 minutes of your time. 


Goodrich Safety Silve 


Silvertowns + Zippers 


offje 


Telephone Directory under 


* Rubber Footwear « Drug Sundries + Soles + Heels + 


é a 


e 


ad 


menace. 





will show you proof that this tire re- 
sists skidding more than any other. 
He will show you proof that its 15% 
thicker tread gives thousands of addi- 
tional anti-skid miles. He will show 
you proof that its Full-Floating Cord 
construction brings greater protection 
against blow-outs! 


Its extra safety doesn’t cost you an extra 
cent—the price is the same as that of 
any standard tire. Don’t wait—put on 
Safety Silvertowns NOW! .. . You’ll 
find the name of the nearest Goodrich 
dealer listed in your local Classified 


“Tires.” 


HELPLESS—ABOUT TO 
CRASH — because the fires have 
failed to grip the road! . . . Don’t 
let it happen— your loved ones can 
now have new protection against this 
Guard them with Safety 
Silvertowns—the tire 
skidding —THE SAFEST 
EVER BUILT! 

















that resists 


TIRE 






JOIN THE SILVERTOWN SAFE- 
TY LEAGUE. ..Sign the Safe Driver's 
Pledge. Display the emblem on yourcar. 


Any Goodrich dealer will enroll you. 


rtown 


Copyright, 1932, The B. F, Goodrich Rubber Company 


ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT —32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich 
Hose + Belting + Packing + Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 


THE PRESS 


TIME 





No Scoop 

A tycoon intent on cementing his friend- 
ship with the Press could take no more 
tactful and effective course than to offer 
substantial prizes for good work by the 
Press. The donor asks no specific return 
for the compliment, but since the prize is 
named for him he is assured good pub- 
licity. 

Year ago Harry Gordon Selfridge, U. S.- 
born London drygoods tycoon, estab- 
lished the Selfridge Awards ($2,500) for 
British newsmen, comparable to the U. S. 
Pulitzer prizes. Fortnight ago the 1932 
winners were announced by the awards 
committee, headed by George Allardice 
Riddell, Lord Riddell, publisher of News 
of the World and chairman of Britain's 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association. 

For the best descr:ptive reporting went 
$250 each to thin-lipped D. F. Boyd of 
the Manchester Guardian (“A Trip to 
Russia”) and wavy-haired Cecil Thomp- 
son of the Express (“Thousands Cheer a 
Dog”). For foreign correspondence : $250 
each to bespectacled Gault Macgowan of 
the Times (“‘Devil’s Isle”) and Sir Per- 
cival Phillips of the Daily Mail (“Gandhi's 
Bill’). There were prizes for the best in- 
dustrial reporting (Manchester Guardian) 
and the best photography (Daily Sketch, 
Scotsman). But for “the best exclusive 
news story (colloquially termed a 
‘scoop’)” no award was made. 

Said the committee: “[It does not ap- 














Wide World 


Harry GORDON SELFRIDGE 


British newshawks were not exclusive. 


pear that] any newspaper in Great Britain 
has had the good fortune during the last 
twelve months to print a first class 
‘scoop’.” The $500 “scoop” prize money 
was set aside for six months in hope that 
some worthy claimant might arise. 

In World’s Press News, tradepaper of 









































MANOIR RICHELIEU | 


AT MURRAY BAY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, CANADA 





e Things one cannot buy at home. 
air compounded of fragrant pine mingled wich 
the tang of the not-far-distant sea; vistas of 
lordly St. Lawrence River and thundering capes, 
links from the chainof the Laurentian Mountains. 
The superb luxury of the Manoir Ricue tev is 
no small part of the pleasant picture carried 
home from this smart, famous international resort. 


The return summer railway fare 
York and Montreal, a ten hour journey, 

- lower berth, both ways, $7.50. 
to Murray Bay by steamer, a sixteen hour sail, 
and return, 
Murray Bay may also be reached from Montreal 
by rail or motor. 
American Plan, 
day; two persons, $20.00 to $28.00 per day 
rates by the month or the season. 
with private bath. 


{ Write for illustrated booklet } 


| i] 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES | 


| 715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUE. 


||| Agents in the leading cities of the United States and Canada || 















between New 
is $22.42 
From Montreal 
is $29.80, meals and berth included. 
MANOIR RICHELIEU Rates: 
$10.00 to $15.00 per 
Special 
Every room 
Sitting room suites available. 


one person, 
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British 
Swaffer, 
Herald, 
committee’s 
most remarkable news scoop of last year 


journalism, unkempt  Hannen 
dramatic critic of the Daily 
protested (tongue-in-cheek) the 
judgment. Said he: “The 


was the series of front-page articles 
printed during the crisis of last August 
when the political correspondent of the 
Daily Herald stated, day by day, every. 
thing that was happening, whereas nobody 
else got one word of inside fact. ... 
Really I think these prizes should be 
stopped. . Give the money to the 
pressagents.” 


Eight Less One 

When British publishers spoke of “The 
Great Eight” they meant the Graphic, 
Illustrated London News, Sphere, Sketch, 
Tatler, Bystander, Britannia & Eve, Illus- 
trated Sporting & Dramatic News—all 
published by Illustrated Newspapers Ltd. 
Last week the eight were reduced to seven. 
Instead of their weekly copies of the 
Graphic, U.S. subscribers received instead 
notice that the famed 62-year-old paper 
was no more. 


Of the eight, Graphic and JIlustrated 
London News were best known in the 
U. S. Both were distinguished by fine 
color plates, striking photographs of world 
news events, superbly printed. It was the 
alert, somewhat sensational Graphic that 
introduced to the English-speaking Press 
Dr. Erich Salomon and his “Candid 
Camera.” The Graphic devoted less atten- 
tion than the illustrated London News to 
archaeology, Egyptology; more to unique 
photography. Also it combed the world’s 
Press for items characteristic of national 
foibles, reprinted them with little or no 
comment as the American Mercury pre- 
sents its “Americana.” 

Early this year the Great Eight publish- 
ers elected to alter the Graphic because it 
resembled Sphere too closely. At the same 
time Editor William Comyns Beaumont 
of Bystander was considering quitting the 
Great Eight group to start a weekly of 
his own, an illustrated smartchart some- 
thing like the New Yorker, to be named 
either The Londoner or St. James’s. In- 
stead the publishers let Editor Beaumont 
take charge of the Graphic, replacing 
Editor Alan John Bott. 

Reduced in size and price (from ts. to 


6d.), the Graphic was renamed The Na- 
tional Graphic. Editor Beaumont ex- 
plained: “Lord Northcliffe, followed by 


Lords Rothermere and Beaverbrook, set 
out to organize the daily and Sunday news- 
papers on a national scale, but nobody has 
yet taken up the British weekly press in 
a similar way, although it has been done 


in the United States where the weeklies 
have gigantic circulations.” 

The transformed magazine had little 
of distinction. Its front cover (which 
formerly was filled with advertising) 
began to look like Liberty’s. Its pages 


were cluttered with chopped-up layouts, 
fancy borders, other “art work’ common 
to U. S. cinema magazines. It took on an 
air of cheapness. 

Circulation of the new magazine started 
at 75,000, fell steadily. In the last issue, 
which contained 40 pages, there were only 
eight pages of advertising. 
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Broken Mirror 

It is never surprising to see a failing 
newspaper die. But last week a paper 
which had gained consistently in circula- 
tion and advertising since its owners ac- 
quired it last year, was put out of ex- 
istence. The paper was the Detroit tabloid 
Mirror which Publishers McCormick & | 
Patterson of the Chicago Tribune had | 
taken from Bernarr Macfadden in part 
payment for Liberty, and upon which 
they had spent money lavishly. 

In charge of the Mirror as publisher 
was Max Annenberg, hardboiled oldtime 
circulation wrangler for both McCormick 
and Hearst in Chicago. With his son, Ivan, 
as circulation manager, he shouldered the 
Mirror’s circulation from 50,000 up to an 
average of 110,000 daily, 150,000 Satur- 
day, for the six months ending last March. 
A spring drive boosted the figure close to 
200,000 in June, ahead of the Free Press, 
only other morning paper in Detroit. At 
the finish last week it was about 170,000. 

Only last May the Mirror boasted a 
larger advertising gain for the month than 
any other U. S. daily. Its gain for the 
first half of this year, as compared to the 
same period last year was 608,325 lines. 
All other Detroit sheets had losses. 

In a farewell editorial the publishers 
explained: “. .. The prospect of the | 
paper’s making a profit still seems remote | 
alter more than a year of operating at a 
loss. The capitalist system being one un- 
der which a profit must be made by any | 
enterprise that is to keep its head above 
water, we are forced to call off the fight 
in this case.” 

Observers wondered if Publishers Mc- 
Cormick & Patterson were not eliminating 
their Detroit expense in order to marshal 
all available cash resource to the Chicago 
Tribune’s battle against the Daily News 
(Time, Aug. 8). 


° — 


Faster World Tomorrow 

In the past two years many a weekly 
magazine has become a monthly; but no 
monthly changed to weekly until last week 
when The World Tomorrow did so. Were 
it dependent on its scanty circulation and 
advertising, The World Tomorrow could 
not have expanded its program. Perhaps 
it could not have lived. But it is nur- 
tured by endowments, can get funds from 
its sponsors for the asking. 

An undenominational religious maga- 
zine, leftward in its liberalism, The World 
Tomorrow was founded in 1918 with Nor- 
man Mattoon Thomas as first editor. It 
is becoming a weekly, after 15 years, be- 
cause “the times in which we are now 
living demand a sustained emphasis upon 
religion, pacifism, and socialism, and . . 
no other American journal is concentrat- | 
ing upon this combination.” 

To join Editors Kirby Page and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr came Economist Paul How- 
ard Douglas of the University of Chicago 
and Devere Allen who was an editor of 
The World Tomorrow for ten years. | 
Feature of the revised magazine will be a 
weekly department, “As Brailsford Sees 
It,” written in London by Henry Noel 
Brailsford, onetime editor of The New | 
Leader, onetime writer for Manchester 
Guardian and The Nation (London). 


TIME 
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Care of his Gums is a Mystery. . 
and he has “PINK TOOTH BRUSH”! 


E can Sherlock Holmes any clue in 

I a mystery thriller—track down the 

slickest gangs! But that “tinge of pink” 

on his tooth brush — that warning of 

trouble ahead for his teeth and gums — 
he misses completely. 

And unless he reads the factsand faces 


them—he’s due for some bad news! 


Sound teeth depend upon healthy 
gums. And to be firm and healthy, our 
gums need exercise and stimulation — 
something they seldom get in these days 
of soft and creamy foods. 

They grow weak—they grow soft — 
develop a tendency to bleed. And unless 
that’s checked—unless you get to it 


promptly — you may be due for gingi- 
vitis, Vincent’s disease or even the rare 
pyorrhea. 
Massage with Ipana 

Today, get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Clean your teeth with it — twice a day. 
And, each time, massage a little extra 
[pana into your gums. Leave it there, so 
that the ziratol — the toning agent in 
Ipana—can do its most effective work 
in firming the gum walls. 

In a few days, your teeth will look 
whiter and brighter. Before the first tube 
is gone your gums will be harder and 
firmer. You can forget about “pink 
tooth brush.” 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 


IPA 





Name... 


Street . 






BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-82 


73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE, Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 


the cost of packing and mailing. 


TIME 
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for America 
Give you 
TIME 
to spare 





Coast-to-coast in 27 hours, eastbound; 31 
hours westbound—the fastest coast-to-coast 
service. Chicago to New York in 612 hours! 
These and many other equally fast schedules, 
in multi-motored planes, between 137 other 
market and vacation centers, are United Air 
Lines’ contribution to the modern tempo of 
speed. When flying, you leave hours later 
andarrive hours earlier! United—the world’s 
largest air line offers the air traveler the back- 
ground of 45 million miles and six years of 
flying; more night flying than all European 
air lines combined. 


COOL—CLEAN —FAST 


The 100 Boeing and Ford planes (Wasp and 
Hornet Motors) are flown by pilots — averag- 
ing 4,500 hours experience. All planes are 
equipped with 2-way radio and every proved 
aid to aerial navigation. United Air Lines 
flies 250,000 miles a week — equivalent to 15 
around-the-world flights. 


FARES NOW IN EFFECT MAKE 
AIR TRAVEL ECONOMICAL 


For Information and Reservations. Call 
United Air Lines offices in 45 cities or Western 
Union or Postal Telegraph, leading hotels 
or travel bureaus. Any office, or United Air 
Lines, La Salle - Wacker Bldg., Chicago, will 
furnish complete itineraries for travel over 
quickest routes, air or air-rail. 


45,000,000 MILES OF 
FLYING EXPERIENCE 


UNITED 


ALR 4142s 2s 


Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 


CINEMA 





Horse Feathers 
(See front cover) 

If the trustees of Princeton or any other 
U. S. university which lacks a president 
had met last month to choose one, they 
would surely not have chosen Groucho 
Marx. He lacks the manner, the appear- 
ance, the erudition proper to the post. 
Nonetheless, at the beginning of Horse 
Feathers (Paramount) it becomes clear 
that the trustees of Huxley College have 
been so haphazard as to select Groucho, 
thinly disguised under the pseudonym of 
Professor Wagstaff, for this honor. He is 
discovered on a rostrum, where the retiring 
president of Huxley is addressing the 
faculty and student body. Attired in a 
mortar board, with a tailcoat over his arm, 
Groucho is shaving his false mustache in 
a portable mirror while puffing a stogie. 


| The retiring president asks him to throw 


| away the cigar. 


| He goes on puffing. 
| own address to the students, he breaks into 








Groucho Marx casts a 
look at the faculty of Huxley and says: 
“There'll be no diving for this cigar.” 
Carried away by his 


a song called “I’m Against It,” leads the 
faculty in a soft-shoe dance. 

Harpo Marx’s profession in Horse 
Feathers is somewhat more appropriate 
than his brother’s. Harpo is a dog- 
catcher. He has a large lamp post to 
attract large dogs, a small lamp post for 
lap-dogs, nets of various sizes. Running 
wildly about the town, he presently arrives 
at a speakeasy where Groucho Marx is 
trying to find a pair of professional foot- 
ball players to improve the Huxley team. 
Chico Marx is associated with the speak- 
easy as bootlegger and iceman. In the 
speakeasy, Harpo plays the slot machine 
with buttons, tries to enlarge his winnings 
by dropping coins in a pay telephone. He 
bowls grapefruit at bottles on the bar and 
when he hears someone say “Cut the 
cards,” does it with an axe which he car- 
ries in his pocket. 

Incompetent Groucho Marx hires Chico 
and Harpo to play football for Huxley, 
gives them each a _ contract. When 
Groucho wants a seal to make the con- 
tracts official, Harpo produces a live one. 
Presently, all three go to a classroom 
where Groucho gives a lecture on geog- 
raphy and anatomy. Says he: “The Lord 
Alps those that Alps themselves.” Harpo 
and Chico stop clawing at pretty female 
classmates long enough to blow spitballs 
at Groucho. Groucho dismisses the class, 
blows spitballs back. 

Like other Marx Brothers pictures (The 
Cocoanuts, Monkey Business) this one is 
distinguished by an irrationality which is 
only vaguely challenged by romantic epi- 
sodes concerning Zeppo Marx. This time 
Zeppo is attached to a blonde Miss Bailey 
(Thelma Todd), the college widow. 
Groucho, Chico and Harpo also attempt to 
become familiar with Miss Bailey. She 
tries to steal the signals of the Huxley 
football team from President Groucho by 
taking him for a ride in a canoe. Groucho 
lets her paddle, throws her a candy life- 
saver when she falls out. Presently, Chico 
and Harpo go to kidnap the two best 


| players of the rival football team. The 





‘ several balls for several 


football players kidnap Chico and Harpo, 
Harpo and Chico saw their way out. Half 
naked, they drive to the game in a per- 
ambulating garbage can that resembles 4 
chariot (see front cover). After Harpo 
has made one touchdown by scattering 
banana peels in the way of the opposing 
team, all four Marx brothers ride up the 
field in their refuse wagon and put down 
more _touch- 
downs. 


As everyone knows, there are really five 
Marx brothers. They are descended from 
a Hanoverian magician and ventriloquist 
named Lafe Schoenberg, who toured Ger- 
many for 50 years, carrying his scenery, 
tricks, wife & three children in a roofed 
wagon. Mrs. Schoenberg played the harp 
between Lafe Schoenberg’s tricks. In 
1860, the Schoenbergs emigrated to the 
U. S. Lafe Schoenberg died in Chicago 
in 1919. He was tor. One of his 
sons, Al Schoenberg, a tailor’s assistant 
who was frequently discharged for his 
habit of organizing noisy quartets, took to 
singing on the stage. He chose the name 
of Al Shean, became famed with the late 
Ed (“Oh, Mister’) Gallagher. Al Schoen- 
berg’s sister Minna was a Manhattan fur 
and lace worker. She married an Alsatian 
immigrant named Samuel Marx who fre- 
quently sat up all night playing pinochle 


in his tailor-shop. Mr. & Mrs. Samuel 
Marx had five sons: Leonard (Chico), 


Arthur (Harpo), Milton (Gummo), Julius 
(Groucho) and, ten years later, Herbert 
(Zeppo).* 

It is preposterous that in Horse Feathers 
Groucho should be cast as a college presi- 
dent and Zeppo as an abnormally stupid 
undergraduate who has spent twelve years 
in one class. Zeppo is the only Marx 
who has enjoyed the advantages of a high 
school education. Mrs. Marx, eager to 
train her children for the stage, saved 
money for Chico’s piano lessons. Soon he 
was able enough to play in cheap cinema 
theatres. Harpo, two years younger than 
Chico, looked exactly like him. He could 
play two tunes on the piano. They en- 
abled him to defraud theatre managers 
who had hired Chico. He went to work 
in jobs that Chico had secured, four times 
received a week’s wages before he was dis- 
charged. The fifth theatre manager, fore- 
warned, recognized Harpo by a wart on his 
nose. Harpo was thrashed. 

While Chico and Harpo were playing 
pianos, Groucho was developing his 
soprano voice. Confirmed in the Jewish 
faith at 13, he became a choir boy in a 
Manhattan Episcopal Church, quit when 
punished for puncturing the organ bellows 
with an alto’s hat-pin. He learned to tap 
dance. His mother persuaded her friend 
Ned Wayburn to get him a job in a Gus 
Edwards act (where famed Eddie Cantor, 
George Jessel, Georgie Price, Walter 
Winchell received their histrionic train- 
*The four older Marx brothers received their 
nicknames at Galesburg, Ill., in rors, from Art 
Fischer, vaudeville monologist, who was playing 
poker with them. Groucho was glum, Harpo 
played the harp, Chico liked chicken, Gummo 
wore rubbers. Zeppo’s nickname, selected by 
Groucho, means nothing. 
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ing). When Groucho was 14, he went to 
Denver to be boy soprano in a trio. Soon 
after he arrived his voice changed. He 
got a job driving a grocery wagon in 
Cripple Creek, Colo., saved enough for a 
ticket home and $10 to pay for his food. 
He lost the $10. An old lady who had a 
basket of fruit fed him on oranges and 
peanuts. 

By the time Groucho returned to Man- 
hattan, his brother Gummo had shown 
signs of talent. Mrs. Marx hired a girl 
soprano, got up an act called “The Three 
Nightingales.” They performed in At- 
lantic City in a beer garden on a pier. 
Underneath the pier were fishnets. The 
manager of the beer garden fed the Marxes 
only fish, because it was cheapest on his 
menu. Next season, Mrs. Marx thought 
that Harpo also was fitted for her act. 
She recalled him from the Seville Hotel, 
in Manhattan, where he was a bell-hop. 
Unable to think of anything for Harpo to 
say, she had him try some of his grand- 
father’s tricks. When the Marxes were 
performing in Waukegan, IIl., they were 
surprised to hear, in the orchestra pit, the 
piano playing of their brother Chico. He 
had been touring the country as a piano 
player and wrestler. At Waukegan, Chico, 
Zeppo, Gummo and Groucho made their 
closest approach to an academic career in 
an act called “Fun in Hi-Skule.” On the 
Sullivan-Considine circuit they toured 
with Charlie Chaplin, gave him good ad- 
vice about taking a $100 weekly contract 
with the Keystone Cinema Company. 

In Chicago, Harpo Marx bought an old 
harp. He tuned and played it to suit him- 
self. The harp became so dilapidated that, 
when his train was wrecked at Mobile, 
Harpo claimed and received $250 on it 
although it had been unhurt. With the 
money, he purchased a new harp. He was 
amazed when a music store offered him 
$250 for his old harp, amazed further 
when the music store sold it for $750, as 
an antique. 

In 1917, the Brothers Marx discovered 
the proper way of performing. Outside 
a theatre in Nacogdoches, Tex. where they 
were playing, a mule ran away and 
smashed a store. The audience deserted 
the Marx Brothers to watch the mule. 
When the audience returned, the Marxes, 
indignant, burlesqued their act. The audi- 
ence was delighted. At Abilene, Kan., a 
manager cancelled their bookings. Put off 
a train wich they had boarded without 
money, they walked to the next town. 
Harpo borrowed his first red wig. The 
Marx Brothers again burlesqued their act. 
By the time they reached Oklahoma City 
they were rich enough to stay at a hotel. 

In 1918, the Marxes toured U. S. train- 
ing camps with their first show, Mr. 
Green's Reception. When influenza caused 
the barracks to be quarantined, Gummo 
and Harpo enlisted. Groucho and Chico 
joined organizations for entertaining 
soldiers. Harpo reached France with the 
7th Regiment. He worked as a reporter 
lor the Stars & Stripes, like Editor Harold 
Ross of the New Yorker, Colyumist 
Franklin Pierce (“F. P. A.”) Adams and 
Alexander Woollcott. With them he 
helped form the famed Thanatopsis Club, 


tor poker. 


After the War, Gummo entered the rain- 
He now has a prosperous 


coat business, 


ladies’ wear establishment in Manhattan. 
Zeppo, just out of high school, joined the 
act. Soon it was a great success. At 
Manhattan’s Palace Theatre, Harpo fell 
into the pit. In London the Marxes were 
first booed, then applauded. In 1923 they 
bought and disorganized a musical comedy 
called The Thrill Girl (renamed “T’ll Say 
She Is’), ran six months in Chicago, 
eight months in Manhattan. Their next 
plays were The Cocoanuts and Animal 
Crackers. Their first cinema was an 
adaptation of The Cocoanuts. A year 
later, they made Animal Crackers, then 
Monkey Business, their first “original” 
screen play. Mrs. Samuel Marx, who 
stopped touring with her sons just before 
the War, later changed her name to Min- 
nie Palmer, opened a theatrical agency in 
Chicago. She died just after the first 
Marx Brothers cinema was_ released. 
Father Samuel Marx, sleek, young-looking, 
happy, still addicted to pinochle, lives with 
Zeppo Marx in Hollywood. 

Zeppo Marx, married to Marion Benda 
(Love ’Em and Leave ’Em), acts straight 
juvenile roles. He does it poorly enough 
not to detract from the antics of his 
confréres. Chico, married to Cinemac- 
tress Betty Karp, is differentiated from 
other Italian dialect comedians by his 
ability to play the piano, by a certain 
irrelevant vehemence which makes it seem 
that he is chagrined by something but has 
forgotten what it is. Groucho Marx, mar- 
ried to Ruth Tyrell, dancer, is talkative. 
cool, depraved. The prototype of Hebrew 
wisecrackers, he rattles off disgraceful 
puns (invented for him in Horse Feathers 
by Harry Ruby, Bert Kalmar, S. J. Perel- 
man) in tones of nasal nonchalance. 

Far more depraved than Groucho, more 
irrelevant than Chico, more implausible 
than Zeppo is Harpo Marx. He never 
speaks, does not need to. His appalling 
brain expresses itself in a language more 
disastrous than words. He pursues women 
with the abandon of a satyr and the stam- 
ina of Paavo Nurmi. Sofas and tables are 
his racetracks and it amuses him in Horse 
Feathers to coax dogs away from their 
masters into his flea-bitten equipage which 
has two canary cages in place of sidelights. 
His harp (which he still tunes and strums 
in utterly unorthodox fashions) is all that 
he apparently admires. On it he plays 
superbly with grace and sumptuous ges- 
tures. Having completed Horse Feathers, 
Harpo Marx took it into his head to visit 
Russia. Last week, leaving his animals 
(dog, cat, monkey) in his brothers’ care, 
taking with him harp, red wig and Max 
Reinhardt, he set out from Hollywood to 
act in pantomime for the Moscow Art 
Theatre. 


The New Pictures 

Whether the typical U. S. tycoon is a 
hero or a viper is a question which history 
has not yet settled. Two cinemas which 
addressed themselves to the problem last 
week helped to solve it by examining both 
sides of the penny. 

Banker Dickson (Walter Huston), cen- 
tral figure of American Madness (Co- 
lumbia) is a noble money lender. He re- 
gards honor as an asset more valuable 
than stocks or bonds and his idealistic 
viewpoint only indirectly damages his fi- 
nanci*l standing. Devoted to the interests 
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of his depositors, he breaks an engagement 
with his wife (Kay Johnson) to attend to 
a business deal in Philadelphia. This en- 
ables her to visit the apartment of his head 
cashier (Gavin Gordon), who has been 
dipping his fingers in the till. 

An assistant cashier (Pat O’Brien) 
finds her there but gallantly says nothing 
about it, even when suspected of having 
assisted in a robbery of his department 
which occurred at the time of his call. 
Finally he is exonerated but not until 
after the big scene, a scene which is 
pertinent, exciting and brilliantly directed 
by Frank Capra. <A_ bank telephone 
operator tells another operator about 
the robbery. <A third operator tells 
someone else. Presently shop-keepers 
are whispering the details to their cus- 
tomers. One depositor warns another: 
the amount of the peculations jumps 
from $100,000 to $500.000, then to $5,- 
000,00c. An angry, despairing mob storms 
the doors of the First National Bank. The 
assistant cashier performs the alert trick 
that saves the bank, places the blame for 
the robbery where it belongs. 

David Dwight (Warren William) in Sky- 
scraper Souls (MGM) is more likeable 
than Banker Dickson but far less admirable. 
It makes no difference to him what his wife 
is up to; he has a variety of lady friends 
and lies to them all. He borrows $30,- 
000,000 from his own bank to build a 102- 
story skyscraper. When threatened with 
bankruptcy he goes to take a Turkish bath 
where he persuades a goodnatured pluto- 
crat (George Barbier) to save his ven- 
ture. Another associate is soon a suicide, 
ruined by a_ stock deal in which 
Banker Dwight runs Manhattan-Seacoast 
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up to 350 and then causes it to go rapidly 
down. Banker Dickson suffers from his 
wife’s readiness to make him a cuckold. 
Banker Dwight has amorous difficulties of 
a very different sort. He makes love not 
to his wife but to his secretary (Veree 
Teasdale), then to his secretary’s stenog- 
rapher (Maureen O’Sullivan). The sec- 
retary comes to his rooms and shoots him 
dead, hurls herself out of the top floor of 
the Dwight Building. 

As in Grand Hotel and other recent 
films, all the action in Skyscraper Souls 
takes place under one roof. Director Ed- 
gar Selwyn, who thinks writers for the 
cinemas deserve more credit than direc- 
tors, had a less vivid mob to handle than 
the one in American Madness, but he dis- 
posed them so ably about the corridors 
and offices of the Dwight Building that its 
interior seems more densely populated and 
lively than that of most real edifices of 
comparable size. Typical shot: Banker 
Dwight guzzling champagne with his secre- 
tary’s stenographer while artfully persuad- 
ing her to take a trip on his yacht. 
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Doctor X (First National). In cine- 
ma’s extensive rogues’ gallery, lately in- 
creasing at an alarming rate, there is no 
more horrid villain than the one who func- 
tions in this picture. A lunatic physician, 
his habit is to gobble human flesh by 
the light of the moon, using his scalpel for 
a butter-knife. He wears for disguise not 
charcoal or false-whiskers but “synthetic 
flesh.” It would be bad enough if he were 
the only bogey-man in Doctor X, but in 
order to supply suspense it is necessary 
for the picture to include others almost as 
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vicious. The only pleasant people in the 
cast are Lee Tracy, a jittering reporter as 
usual, Fay Wray, a typical horror story 
ingénue, and Lionel Atwill. 

Atwill is Doctor Xavier (no clue), He 
is head of a medical institute which the 














LIONEL ATWILL 
He catches a flesh-gobbler. 


police think must be harboring a mur 
derer. Rather than have his institute 
closed, Dr. Xavier asks for a chance to 
apprehend the criminal. He does so ina 
pseudo-scientific manner, by entertaining 
his staff members at a re-enactment of a 
murder and observing from their pulses 
which one gets most perturbed. Aside 
from the depravity of the villain and the 
fact that it is filmed in technicolor, Doctor 
X is a routine nightmare. It has skeletons 
in every closet, a trembling maid named 
Mamie, and is intended for avid patrons 
of synthetic horror rather than for normal 
cinemaddicts. 





Guilty as Hell (Paramount) is notable 
chiefly because its title contains a sample 
of frankly colloquial profanity. It is an 
adaptation of Daniel Rubin’s murder play, 
Riddle Me This, in which a_ jealous 
physician (Henry Stephenson) kills his 
wife and then helps a muddle headed de- 
tective (Victor McLaglen) try to pin the 
crime on an innocent young man (Richard 
Arlen) whose pretty sister (Adrienne 
Ames) is admired by the detective’s news- 
monger friend (Edmund Lowe). 


fe 
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Money Makers 
Motion Picture Herald last week an- 

nounced the results of its poll of U. S. 

cinema exhibitors to reveal “The Biggest 

Money Making Stars of 1931-32.” The 

winners: 

1) Marie Dressler (MGM) 

2) Janet Gaynor (Fox) 

3) Joan Crawford (MGM) 

4) Charles Farrell (Fox) 

5) Greta Garbo (MGM) 

6) Norma Shearer (MGM) 

7) Wallace Beery (MGM) 

8) Clark Gable (MGM) 

9) Will Rogers (Fox) 

10) Joe E. Brown (Warner) 
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Denver’s Coronet 
(See map) 


On Denver’s flat plain a little sand hill 
stands up, slopes away to the east.- On 
the edge of the sand hill is a park called 
the Civic Centre. Long have its buildings 
been symbols of Denver pride, the 
weathered State Capitol looking down on 
a U. S. Mint, a Public Library, an open 
air Greek Theatre. Last week Denver 
pride looked to a new and climactic build- 
ing in the Civic Centre. Facing the Capi- 
tol was a fine new white granite City & 
County Building. It had been abuilding 
for three years and now its bronze doors 
(world’s largest) were thrown open to the 
public. Around its semicircular colon- 
nade is an art museum as well as municipal 
offices. Designed by the Allied Architects 
Association, the structure suggests a 
coronet on the city’s brow. In it are twelve 
kinds of marble and $5,000,000 of tax- 
payers’ money, a far advance beyond Den- 
ver's first City Hall, a floorless log cabin 
on the treeless plain of 1860. Where once 
was heard only the coyote’s howl, now 
stands a clocktower capable of rendering 
the four-note Cambridge quarters. The 
clock, crowning jewel of the coronet, is 
the gift of the relict of Denver’s long- 
time (1904-12, 1916-18) Mayor Robert 
W. Speer who conceived and planned the 
Civic Centre on the sand hill. 

Few are the cities that house their art 
with their government. Denverites wait- 
ing for an audience with alert Mayor 
George D. Begole may go up to the fourth 
floor and contemplate pictures by Rubens, 
Degas, Rousseau, Ryder and Boardman 
Robinson, director of the Boardmoor Art 
Academy at Colorado Springs. In the Art 
Museum’s 14 galleries they may look at a 
bronze statue by Maillol, at Japanese and 
Chinese art, at collections of medals, 
ceramics, furniture. 

Some day Denverites will re-segregate 
art and government. Two Denver women. 
Rachel Schlier and Helen Dill, have al- 
ready left half a million toward building 
an art museum in the Civic Centre. It 
will probably flank the Greek theatre, face 
the Public Library across an acre of Den- 
ver’s phenomenally green grass. 





Denver’s growth from scratch to 300.- 
ooo has been accomplished in a human 
lifetime. And culture has kept pace with 
commerce on the Colorado plain. Den- 
ver’s able Civic Symphony Orchestra gives 
twelve concerts each year. Its A Capella 
choir is one of the four U. S. best. Den- 
ver’s businessmen have a literary circle. 
the Cactus Club which writes and pro- 
duces its own plays. 

The Civic Centre is just south of old 
Denver where the streets run northwest 
and southeast along the banks of Cherry 
Creek. There, where Cherry Creek enters 
the South Platte, the first cabin was built 
in 1858 by W. Green Russell & friends, 
with John Simpson Smith and his squaw 
Wapoola. Cherry Creek, alternately dry 
and flooded, divided the settlement into 
Auraria City (after Russell’s hometown in 
Georgia) and Denver City (after Gov- 
ernor James W. Denver). In 1860 a bridge 




















































































“MUSIC HATH CHARMS” 
..to heal the HOSPITAL PATIENT 


The work of getting well becomes play—when music 
is on hand to help. For many a convalescent a dull, drab 
time becomes a happy time and actually a shorter time 
because of the relaxation music brings. 


Let Western Electric bring the music. Its public ad- 
dress system serves many up-to-date hospitals. With 
this apparatus patients in wards or private rooms may 
enjoy music with full clear tone either from radio, 
phonograph or entertainer visiting the building. 

Whatever the source, the transmission of sound is 
faithful. The name Western Electric assures that. It tells 
you that the apparatus comes from the makers of Bell 
Telephones. This public address equipment is distributed 
throughout the country by Graybar Electric Company. 
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across the creek was finished, people from 
both sides met on the bridge by moon- 
light, shook hands, made speeches and the 
name Auraria City was dropped. Since 
bricks were cheaper than lumber where 
few trees grew, brick houses soon replaced 
the rows of frame shacks. 

The junction of Cherry Creek and the 
South Platte was a natural trail head to 
the Pike’s Peak country. While eager 
immigrants pressed through to the golden 
mountains, more & more tarried in Den- 
ver, settled there, fought the Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, grasshoppers and one another. 
Saloons were paramount from the first, 
each with a “fighting ring” to accom- 
modate customers. Rare was a day with- 
out a shooting and a spot on the east 
bank of Cherry Creek became the tradi- 
tional duelling ground. But new Den- 
verites kept arriving by wagon train and 
it was a long way back. The nearest rail 
head was 500 miles away at St. Joseph, 
Mo. It was unhealthful to ask a man 
what his name was back East. The rough, 
tough citizens said: “It’s day all day in 
the daytime and there’s no night.” 

When wheat grains fell by accident in 
a kitchen garden, it was discovered that 
great crops would grow in Colorado soil. 
A degree of permanence began to invade 
Denver. Some Denverites began to sleep 
nights. Others carried Denver’s early rough- 
&-toughness to a plush & gilt extreme in 
the night life of Larimer and Curtis 
Streets. A block north was Market Street, 
one of the U. S.’s worst red light districts. 
Organized gambling and prostitution were 
open and reputable until r9rt. 

When silver became king and William 
Jennings Bryan was its herald, mining and 
cattle men splashed with their fortunes 
into Denver. Notable was vulgar Senator 
Horace Arthur Warner (‘Silver Dollar’’) 
Tabor who built the pretentious Tabor 
Grand Opera House, birthplace of Den- 
ver’s culture, now the Tabor Grand, a 
cinemansion. Of Shakespeare’s picture on 
the proscenium, Tabor said, “What the 
hell did he ever do for Denver? Paint 
him out and put me up there.” Eugene 

. Field, then managing editor of the Denver 
Tribune, wrote the poem “Modjesky as 
Cameel” as a picture of a frontier first 
night. At the performance at the Tabor 
Grand, “Three-Fingered” Hoover (‘‘ez 
fine a man wuz he ez ever caused an in- 
quest or blossomed on a tree!”’) rescued 
“Cameel” from “Armo,” just the way the 
hardy mountaineers stop the show 
Showboat. He told her: 


I'll marry you myself, and take you 

back tomorrow night, 

To the camp on Red Hoss Mountain, 

where the boys ’ll treat you white, 

Where Casey runs a tabble dote, and 

folks are brave ’nd true, 

Where there ain’t no ancient history 

to bother me or you; 

Where there ain’t no law but honesty, 

no evidence but facts, 

Where between the verdick and the rope 

there ain’t no onter acts. 

The early city’s friendly and explosive 
vulgarity still pains finical Denverites in 
dark, slick Frederick Bonfils’ incredibly 
blatant Denver Post. Publisher Bonfils, 


onetime river gambler, in whose veins runs 
Latin blood (some say a Bonaparte strain 
from Corsica), 


still personifies Denver’s 
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DENVER HAS THREE 
MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSES 


jm TO PIKE'S PEAK 


oldtime dash and bravado. His late part- 
ner, H. H. Tammen, onetime bartender, 
personified its humor. To him is credited 
the inscription over the Post’s door, “O 


Justice! When Expelled from All Other 


Habitations Make This Thy Dwelling 
Place.” The Post has said of Denver 
“Everything that comes out of the 


ground is just a little bit sweeter and a 
little bit better than that produced in any 
other portion of our country, and you can 
lay to that.” 

The old town is the business, hotel and 
amusement centre of modern Denver. 
South and east of the Civic Centre spreads 
the large, calm residential section, its wide 
tree-lined avenues running sedately north 
and south, its citizens moving soberly 
along them on Sunday mornings to Den- 
ver’s many churches. Like most second- 
generation frontier towns, Denver is 
strongly moral. It has a stern respect for 
conventional art, religion, home, woman- 
hood. When Judge Benjamin Barr Lind- 
sey, after brilliant service in the Juvenile 
Court, declared that scarcely 10% of Den- 
ver’s high-school girls were virgins and 
pide co nationally for Companionate 
Marriage, Denver cast him out, has all but 
forgotten him. Denverites like direct 
action. Last week six of them pledged 
half a million dollars’ worth of property 
to bail out John B. Williams, an aged mer- 
chandise broker who killed his son-in-law 
for beating his wife. 

Denver is a synthetic city. It is off the 
transcontinental railroad line. The $18,- 
000,000 Moffat Tunnel through the Con- 
tinental Divide may eventually bring 
coast-to-coast traffic through Denver, but 
until it does the city remains at a random 
spot on the broad bench east of the Con- 
tinental Divide. The foothills begin ten 
miles west, the plains region stretches east 
to the Missouri River. Sixty miles to the 
south is Pike’s Peak, a truncated cone up 
whose flanks automobiles race every 
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Labor Day. Isolation is a blessing to Den- 
ver now that it is grown up. It is dom- 
inant and self-sufficient in a vast area, 555 
miles from Salt Lake City. 

First heroes in making a city out of a 
wagon-train village at a creekmouth were 
the men who organized Denver’s own rail- 
road to connect it with the Union Pacific 
at Cheyenne. They included Governor 
John Evans who founded the University 
of Denver; David Halliday Moffat, the 
mining man for whom the Moffat Tun- 
nel is named; Walter Scott Cheesman, 
Denver waterworks builder. When Bry- 
an’s fight for the 16-to-1 silver ratio was 
finally defeated, silver was ruined, but not 
Denver. Its railroad enabled it to change 
from mining city to food city. Modern 
Denver was built by cattle, sheep, irriga- 
tion, wheat and sugar beets. It is the job- 
bing and brokerage centre for the Far 
West. It is the centre for Federal offices 
in the Rocky Mountain region. The pres- 
ence of a Mint makes it seem appropriate 
that in Denver, as throughout the Rocky 
Mountain States, a one dollar bill is rare, 
silver dollars usual. 


Youngest, highest (the Capitol is exact- 
ly one mile above sea level), most iso- 
lated of U.S. cities, Denver is much like 
many U. S. small towns. It is full of 
maples, poplars and elms. The people are 
placid, brisk, nearly all white-collar work- 
ers. The proportion of Rotarians, Kiwan- 
ians and life insurance salesmen is said 0 
be higher than anywhere else in the world 
It is full of retired invalids who bought 
Cities Service around 55 (now around 4). 
There are few factories, little smoke. The 
clear, dry, rarefied air is equable during 
the day, cool at night. Denverites claim 
it ventilates their brains. It has made 
Denver a centre for the sanitarium indus- 
try. The sun shines on an average of 304 
days a year. The cost of living is below 
the U. S. city average (a good twelve- 
room unfurnished house and garage rent 
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ListEN to your better self and start | 


the day with Shredded Wheat. 


It’s the natural energy food: all the 
wheat, including just the right bal- | 


ance of bran, broughtto you as Nature 





intended you should have it. Rich in 


| 


nourishmentand the energy elements | 

your body needs. Easily digested. 

And a flavor that wins all the family! 
This all-food treat costs but little 


—12 full-size biscuits to the package. 


Quick to serve, too, with milk or 
(Continued in col. 3) 











SHREDDED 


WHEAT 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


for $1,000 a year, taxes are $32.25, steak | 


is 34¢ a lb.). Denverites drink bad whiskey 
and gin, little beer. Water is precious yet 
Denver wastes it. Says the Water Board: 
“Once you get hold of a flow of water, if 
you don’t use it you forfeit it to someone 


who will.” Last week, however, citizens | 


were allowed to water their lush, green 
lawns for only three hours in the evening, 


one side of the street watering one day, | 


the opposite side the next. 


Denver’s workers live to the west of | 
the Civic Centre in rows of neat cottages | 
They have their fun | 


set in flower beds. 
at three municipal golf courses, lakes in 
the city parks, 26 mountain parks owned 
by Denver, amusement parks (Elitch Gar- 
dens, Lakeside). Well-to-do Denverites 
live east of the Civic Centre on the slightly 
raised extension of Capitol Hill. They 





spend their weekends at the Cherry Hills | 


or Denver Country Club or on estates in 
the mountains. In the summer stock com- 
panies play at Elitch Gardens. Rich and 
poor shop at the big drygoods store of 
Daniels & Fisher which has a high tower 
like Venice’s Campanile. 

A great many Denverites own their own 
homes. Few live in apartments. A city 
ordinance has long forbidden frame con- 
struction; the houses are all brick, stone 
or stucco. Politically, the city runs itself. 
City and county governments are one. The 
State legislature cannot enact laws affect- 
ing the city of Denver. In view of this 
independence, Denverites hold it fitting 
that their Civic Centre is now dominated, 
not by the oldtime gingerbread Capitol, 
but by the coronet City & County Build- 
ing, one of the notable public buildings of 
the country. 

Some Denverites: Railroadman George 
Mortimer Pullman, Shoeman William 
Lewis Douglas, Douglas Fairbanks, 
sistant Secretary of State James Grafton 


| Rogers, Paul Whiteman, Author Courtney 


Ryley Cooper, Silverman Simon Guggen- 
heim whose son is named George Denver. 
Live Models 


The beautiful girls in the magazine ad- 
vertising sections came alive last week. 





As- | 


Heretofore they have been hired by the | 
illustrators, advertising artists and photog- 


raphers who immortalize them, chiefly 
through agents John Robert Powers and 
Walter Thornton, who collect a commis- 
sion for being in touch with artists. Count- 
ing on their own touch, 300 of Manhat- 
tan’s 2,000 models—men, women & chil- 
dren—last week broke with the agents, 


| organized a co-operative Models’ Guild, 


complete with lounging rooms. 

One of those to come alive was the girl 
in blue in the new Chesterfield cigaret ad- 
vertisements. Said she, named Hazel 
Grace: “I take care of my aged grand- 
mother. All artists are swell, just swell. I 
have never been insulted.” Another was 
little black-eyed Dorothy Hart, one of 


Artist Haskell Coffin’s magazine cover 
models. Said silver-haired Mrs. George 
Snyder: “I have been insulted. An artist 


actually had the nerve to ask if my hair 
was genuine.” 

The modeling life of a girl is about four 
years. The Guild’s success will depend on 
its ability to find new girls eventually to 
displace its present members, to give art- 
ists what they want. 





cream and fresh or preserved fruits. 


You'll find it in the best clubs, hotels, 
dining cars and restaurants. 

Begin now! Say to yourself, **From 
now on I'll treat myself to two gold- 


en brown Shredded Wheat Biscuits 


every day, and eat to keep in trim!” 


Visit the home of Shredded Wheat 
on your trip to Niagara Falls 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


“Uneeda Bakers” 
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SHREDDED 


WHEAT 


ALL THROUGH THE YEAR 


The natural 
energy food 
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Butterfly Cloud 


Northern Californians rubbed their eyes 
last week as Lake Tahoe turned orange. 
In Lassen National Park motorists cursed 
their overheated engines. Visitors to 
American River Canyon looked aloft, -be- 
held a vast mottled cloud moving north- 
west. Natives of the Sierra Nevada foot- 
hills, remembering similar phenomena 
in 1926, 1919 and 1913, shrugged their 
shoulders and went back to work. They 
knew that these butterflies live off wild li- 
lacs and other wild plants, do not harm 
domestic crops. 

California's butterfly horde left the high 
Sierras two months ago, began moving 
northward toward the Sacramento Valley. 
Traveling 20 m. p. h. it moved for a few 
hours, then stopped, dispersed, later 
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Submitted by 


SOHN M. BONBRIGHT 


743 Van Dyke Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


To whom the Judges have awarded a free trip for two 
persons for a week’sgolf at St. Andrews and Gleneagles, 
Scotland, with traveling, hotel and golf expenses paid. 


Winner of Professional Award 


WILLIAM WALKER 
Englewood Golf Club, Englewood, N. J. 


To whom the Judges have awarded a free trip to St. 
Andrews and Gleneagles, Scotland. 


John Wanamaker New York 
Broadway at 9th Street 


Sole Distributor in the United States for 


The New 


Umeguesered Trade Mart) 


KING OF THEM ALL 





gathered again for a fresh trip. Last week 
it was near the end of its migration, for 
California tortoise shell butterflies seldom 
seek the lowlands. 

The California tortoise shell (Aglais 
californica) has several black spots on its 
tawny wings. It is a member of the Nym- 
phalidae, largest family of butterflies, 
which contains over 5,000 species. They 
are great travelers, but unlike some of 
their cousins, tortoise shells migrate only 
at intervals of six or seven years. Migra- 
tions may be in any direction in which 
there is food. Usually only a small portion 
of the butterflies in a region join a migra- 
tion. Those who leave do not return. 


Goldfish Man 

q@ At Yale University Dr. George Milton 
Smith turned goldfish brown with x-rays, 
suspected that he had brought to the sur- 
face the sane pigment which turns human 
tissue brown in certain forms of cancer. 
@ At San Quentin, Calif., two doctors fed 
goldfish beef muscle, fed other goldfish 
ground-up ram gonads, discovered that 
gonad feeding discouraged goldfish obesity. 
q@ At Washington, D. C., the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Fisheries was holding a goldfish 
exhibition. 

@ At his Rapidan, Va., summer camp 
President Hoover enjoyed the sight of 200 
goldfish sporting in a pool. 

These and other recent items of gold- 
fish news were of special interest to a 
dark mustached little Japanese named 
Roy Nakashima as he went about his busi- 
ness of raising goldfish in Missouri’s 
Ozark Mountains last week. Fish culturist 
of Ozark Fisheries, Inc., Roy Nakashima 
last year raised and sold more than 500,- 
ooo goldfish. This year he expects to sell 
a million. Chief reason: Depression. 

Eight years ago Dentist Charles Arthur 





Furrow started a rainbow trout fishing 
club at Bennett Springs, Mo. Two years 
later he sold the club to the State and 


with Oilman Frederick Lawrence Bailliere 
of Tulsa, Okla. bought a new site nine 
miles northeast of Stoutland on which 
they began raising rainbow trout com- 
mercially. Trout raising proved unprofit- 
able, so they decided to raise goldfish and 
went in search of a goldfish expert. 

The late Chancellor David Starr Jordan 
of Stanford University, world-famed 
ichthyologist, found one for them. Roy 
Nakashima is an M. F. H.* from the Im- 
perial Institute of Tokyo. He spent 20 
years studying fish, two of them under 
Chancellor Jordan at Stanford. He went 
to Japan, returned with a stock of gold- 


fish which he distributed about the 80 
pools of Messrs. Furrow & Bailliere’s 


Ozark Hatcheries. He introduced scien- 
tific methods for the control of protozoa 
flukes, fungi and other aquatic organisms, 
soon had a fast growing community of 
strong, healthy goldfish. 

Fish Master Nakashima raises many 
varieties of goldfish. Prices range from 
$2.50 per 100 for small common goldfish 
to $25 each for rare veil-tails and fringe- 
tails. Other varieties: comets (slightly 


*Master of Fish Husbandry—not to be con- 
fused with the more familiar Master of Fox 
Hounds. 


larger and fancier than common goldfish), 
wakins (Japan’s common goldfish, new in 
the U. S.), shubunkins, black moors (q 


black Chinese fish with big popeyes), | 
calico fantails (mottled blue & red, with | 


long, flowing tails). Ozark Fisheries also 
sell tadpoles, Japanese snails, baby turtles, 
fish food, water plants. 

Goldfish spawning time begins in March, 
lasts three or four months. Females pro- 
duce from 3,000 to 5,000 eggs a year, 
from which Roy Nakashima raises 500 to 
1,000 fish. Eggs are spawned in moss 
& water. Ten days later the fish are put 
into separate pools, where they grow dur- 
ing the summer. Young goldfish are 
brown. In the autumn they are big & 
bright enough to be sold. They are bailed 
out of the ponds, sorted in troughs, placed 
in cans for shipment. During the trip the 
water in their cans is changed every eight 
hours. Ozark goldfish have stocked Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Rapidan camp (choicest 
varieties were kept in the White House), 
the Woolaroc ranch of Oilman Frank Phil- 
lips, the Bureau of Fisheries’ aquarium 
exhibition. Fish Master Nakashima does 
not raise his goldfish for scientific experi- 
ments, but some of them may find their 
way into laboratories. 

Roy Nakashima lives & talks goldfish 
5r weeks a year. During the other week 
he watches the World Series baseball 
games, cheers diffidently for St. Louis 
when St. Louis is represented. He is in 
his late 30’s. At work he wears rubber 
knee boots and a huge straw hat. He has 
found that the goldfish business booms 
with Depression because goldfish are a 
cheap form of amusement. He is now 
experimenting with diets to determine 
how much influence feeding has on the 
color and marking of the fish. Next win; 
ter he will go to Japan to seek new and 
strange varieties of goldfish for U. S. 
bowls. 





Again, Ogopogo 

“Ooooh! The Ogopogo!” cried a woman 
tennis player, pointing her racquet at 
Okanagan Lake. And again, last week, news 
readers throughout the land were reminded 
of British Columbia’s fabulous _lake- 
serpent. A gentle monster, 30 ft. long, 
“with the face of a sheep, the head of a 
bulldog, four flippers and _ vegetarian 
habits,” the Ogopogo has appeared in 
Okanagan Lake every summer for the past 
six years. Usually it is sighted by a news- 
hawk. 

Like Lewis Carroll’s Snark and several 
other mythical animals, the Ogopogo was 
first heard of in London. Some seven 
years ago in a musical show, Co-optimists, 
Jessie Matthews sang: 

I’m looking for the Ogopogo, 

The funny little Ogopogo— 

His mother was an ear-wig, 

His father was a whale— 

I want to put a little bit of salt 

on his tail. 

Two years later touring members of the 
Vancouver Board of Trade were guests 
of the Vernon, B. C., Rotary Club. Some- 
one sang the Ogopogo song, the Rotarians 
picked it up, went Ogopogo hunting. But 
long before that Indians had seen the 
mysterious lake-serpent. Most likely ex- 
planation is that the Ogepogo is a mother 
otter followed by her pups swimming 10 
tandem. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TrmeE brings all things.” 


——— 





Clerk 

In Newark, N. J., a sporting goods clerk 
showed a customer a hunting rifle, watched 
him load the gun. The customer pointed 
the weapon at the clerk, demanded money, 


got $75. 


Hogg 

In Spring Lake, N. J., James Hogg, ver- 
min exterminator, was arrested for reck- 
less driving by Chief Elwood Lutz, fined 
by Justice of the Peace John H. Young. 
Exterminator Hogg telephoned Justice 
Young, inquired whether he had any bed- 
bugs, received a negative answer. Said 
James Hogg: “Well, you will have.”” When 
Justice Young went home he found a bot- 
tle on the porch from which hundreds of 
bedbugs were streaming into the house. 


I} 

In Mount Zion, Wilkes County, N. C., 
Dessie Fay Golds Green, 13, gave birth 
to triplets. 


Foetus 

In the Norfolk, Va. Ledger-Dispatch 
appeared this advertisement: “Anyone in- 
terested in adopting a baby at birth around 
October 1st, write Box 497, care Ledger- 
Dispatch.” 


Rags 

In Chicago, for 25 years Bill Kearns 
pushed a dilapidated handcart about the 
streets, bought old rags, junk, bottles 
Fortnight ago Bill Kearns died, left over 
$1,090,000 in cash and Government bonds 


Deposit 

In Jacksonville, N. C., a depositor 
lugged 120 lb. of cash to the Bank of 
Onslow. Cashier James Collins spent two 
days counting $800 in coins smaller than 


25¢ pieces. 


Safecracker 
In Joliet, Ill., Rev. John Keating of 
Sacred Heart Catholic Church found the 


rectory safe locked. No one knew the 
combination. Rev. Keating appealed to 
Warden Frank Whipp of Illinois State 
Penitentiary for an expert safecracker. 
Warden Whipp demurred. 


Matches 

In Plattsburg, N. Y., State troopers 
found chewed-off match ends beside mur- 
dered Samuel Bradley. Neighbor Elmer 
Rabideau was arrested, denied cigarets, 
allowed to keep his matches. Elmer Rabi- 
deau chewed matches just the way the 


ones beside Samuel! Bradley had been 
chewed. He confessed. 

ated Mining 
Loan 


In Camden, N. J., Merchant William E. 
Cross lost $75, advertised his loss, re- 
ceived the following unsigned letter from 
an unemployed man: “I have found your 
money, but I expect to keep it until I 
get a break. I am going to borrow 
the money until I get back to work again, 
then I will repay you with interest.” 





‘Only ATHLE 


she had said 






her vacation in bed 


en Si? 





r STARTED with only a slight itching 
between the toes. And although she 
admitted then that it was “Athlete’s Foot,’ 
she dismissed it as not being serious. 

But soon the skin between her 
turned red, raw; turned white, cracked 
open—resulting in soreness so painful as 
to make her limp. 


toes 


That’s how serious “Athlete’s Foot” can 
become. And if neglect continues, graver 
perils may follow, as in this young ‘lady’ 8 

case. With her blood stream exposed by 
open skin-cracks, another infection at- 
tacked, and sent her to bed for a month. 


Don’t let “‘Athlete’s Foot’’ make you 
pay the piper for neglect 


With “Athlete’s Foot” 
trouble to numberless people every year, 

can you afford to disregard even the slight- 
est symptom ? 

And the fact is, it may attack you any 
time, anywhere, for the startling reason 
that it lurks almost everywhere. Mt ‘lurks by 
the billions on shower bath, locker- and 
dressing-room floors, in bathhouses, gyms 
—even in your own spotless bathroom. 


bringing serious 


* Use Absorbine Jr. to kill the germs 
of ‘Athlete's Foot’’ 


have the first symptoms of 
*Athlete’s Foot” without knowing it until 
you examine the skin between your toes. 
At the slightest sign, douse on safe, reliable 
Absorbine Jr., testedin clinics and labora- 
tories for its swift ability to kill the germ 
when reached. 

Don’t YOU take chances; go to your 
druggist at once for a bottle of Absorbine 
Jr., $1.25. Refuse substitutes. For free 
sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 406 Lyman 
St., Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 


You may 





NEW RADIO FEATURE 
Whispering Jack Smith, three Hum- 
mingbirds, Arnold Johnson’s Orches- 
tra—WJZ and N.B.C. Blue Network 
— Monday, Wednesday, 


nights—see local newspaper for time. 


Thursday 





FOR SUNBURN, TOO! 


Simply douse cooling Absorbine Jr. on burning, feverish skin, after 
It takes out the sting and encourages a sun-tan 


every exposure, 


coat. No unpleasant odor, not greasy. Wonderful, too, for insect 


bites, bruises, burns, sore muscles. 








ABSOR”™ INE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 
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Pre-Gangster Prophylaxis 

The common conception of crime & 
punishment is that three out of four con- 
victs reform after a term in a reformatory 
or after a period under probation. Pre- 
cisely the reverse is true, according to a 
thorough study of Massachusetts ex-con- 
victs.* Three out of four men who once 
were in jail return there. The causes of 
original imprisonment were in most cases 
petty. The prisoners were unlearned in 
crime. But in reform schools and _ jails 
they found good teachers. The urban 
gangster is usually a reform school gradu- 
ate, a county jail post-graduate. 

Last week New York State called on 
Medicine to help break up this criminal 
educational system, and offered a new 
institution to work in. The New York 
State Training School for Boys formally 
opens at Warwick, N. Y. Oct. 1. The 
school already contains 170 boys whose 
troubles range from incorrigibility to 
thievery, lust and murder. By Oct. 1 they 
will have 330 companions. 

The hope is to operate the reform school 
on the lines of a private school. Superin- 
tendent Robert Rosenbluth will function 
as headmaster. The boys, whose ages 
range from 12 to 16 years, will have 700 
acres in which to work, play and roam. 
They will wear no uniforms, live in cot- 
tages, conform to no more rules than do 
private school boys. 


*s500 CRIMINAL CAREERS—Sheldon S. & Elea- 
nor T. Glueck—Anopf. 


GET AHEAD 
by planning ahead 


” 
Keeping within 
income is necessary to getting 
ahead, and this cannot be ac- 
complished without the use of 
some kind of a financial plan. 


Only a few can do this plan- 
ning by mental arithmetic. 
Most of us need to work it out 
in black and white. 


The John Hancock Home 
Budget is a simple record, eas- 
ily adapted to your personal 
or household finances. Let us 
send you a copy. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, Massacnusetrs 


Joun Hancock Inogumy Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


the John Hancock Home 


Please send me 
Budget Sheet. 


Name 
Street and No.. 


City 
T. 8-32 








Into Warwick will troop some 30 doc- 
tors from the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, Manhattan. Under direc- 
tion of Columbia’s Medical Dean Willard 
Cole Rappleye and with the advice of Pro- 
fessor Frederick Tilney (neurologist) and 











© Paul B. Hoeber 
NEUROLOGIST FREDERICK TILNEY 





He will teach boys not to write Owney 
Madden. 


his colleagues, the platoon of doctors will 
function as a pre-gangster prophylactic 
unit. 

Close records will be made and kept 
for each of the 500 Warwick boys—their 
physical disorders, their nervous systems, 
their psychological and mental states. 
Said Professor Tilney last week: “A large 
number of factors contribute to making 
the criminal. Many have important neuro- 
logical aspects. One of the leading ques- 
tions which must be investigated in this 
work is, what is the brain’s adequacy for 
the purpose of social adjustment. The 
human brain may be rendered unfit to 
social adjustment by disease or faulty de- 
velopment, by improper training in the 
home or in the school, by harmful influ- 
ence in childhood or in adolescence. 
Criminal tendencies and criminal acts may 
arise from any of these causes acting on 
the brain. 4 

Sample task at Warwick: to prove to 
the boys that gangsters are no heroes. 
When Owney Madden, Manhattan thug, 
beer-&-whiskey runner, and night club 
operator, recently returned to Sing Sing 
(probably to escape competitors who want 
to maim him), Warwick boys wrote him 
letters which were sympathetic and full 
of hero worship. 


Night Call 


The telephone woke Surgeon Marvin 
Hall in Vice President Curtis’ hometown, 
Topeka, Kan. one night last week. Grant- 
ville six miles away was calling. Would 
Dr. Hall please come out right away? A 
baby was very sick. Dr. Hall advised the 
caller to get hold of Dr. Belknap, a baby 
specialist. It was 2:00 a. m. 





i—- 


Dr. Paul Edward Belknap, dashing oy 
on the urgent night call, ran his motor car 
over a railroad embankment. He was 
thrown onto the tracks, lay unconscioys 
Along came a passenger train, ran over 
his legs, shocked him back to conscious. 
ness. 

Dr. Belknap crawled to his wrecked ma. 
chine where he groped in the mangled ip. 
terior for his medical satchel. There was 
only enough bandage to form a tourniquet 
for one leg. For the other leg he ripped 
up his shirt. Then he propped himself 
against a tree until dawn and aid came, 

After surgeons last week had amputated 
both of Dr. Belknap’s legs and he had 
come out of the anesthetic, he learned that 
no child in Grantville was known to be 
seriously ill that night, that the call was 
apparently a ruse to get him, in lieu of 
Dr. Hall, out into the night—perhaps to 
become the victim of footpads or kidnap- 
pers. 


Stitched Iris 


When Clare Brett, 4, fell from her horse 
and ran a stick into her right eye, she was 
lucky that the accident occurred at home 
in Fairfield, Conn. Near the _ Bretts 
(Grandfather George Platt Brett is board 
chairman of Macmillan Co., publishers) 
lives Dr. Edward Nicholas DeWitt, able 
ophthalmologist, 1917 graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School where he studied under famed Dr. 
George Edmund de Schweinitz. Dr. De- 
Witt knew a way to stitch up Baby Brett's 
torn eye. 

The iris is a delicate, loosely meshed 
mat of tiny blood vessels, nerves, muscles 
and flimsy connective tissue. A circular 
system of muscles around the pupil open- 
ing acts as a draw string to decrease the 
size of the pupil in bright light. Radiat- 
ing from the outer circumference of the 
iris to the pupil are muscles which draw 
the pupil open in dull light, like the pull 
cords of a curtain.* 

Taught & stimulated by Professor de 
Schweinitz at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor William Holland Wilmer 
at Johns Hopkins, Professor John Martin 
Wheeler of Columbia, and their compeers, 
U. S. eye surgeons have developed a 
marvelously precise technique. Their 
scalpels are slim. Their scissors resemble 
manicuring scissors. Needles are feather 
light, thread gossamer thin. 

Because the iris is so fragile a fabric 
of vessels, nerves and muscles, it is diff- 
cult to hold the sutures with which an eye 
surgeon might attempt to mend a tear. 
Ordinarily the surgeon contents himself 
with cutting off the loosened bits of iris 
and guarding the eye against infection. 
This leaves the pupil a jagged hole, which 
is more fascinating than ugly. 

Dr. DeWitt essayed the unusual opera- 
tion to give four-year-old Clare Brett a 
perfect pupil. With equipment which he 
declared did not exist until three years 
ago, and which he would not describe, Dr. 
DeWitt mended the child’s iris. 

Last week, a fortnight after the acci- 
dent and surgery, Clare Brett’s right eye 
looked as though it would recover per- 
fectly. Dr. DeWitt was preparing a report 
for the medical journals. 

*The pupil also grows smaller when the eye 
scans something at short range, expands when 
the eye looks at distant objects. 
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Veteran Care Flayed 


A Congressional committee headed by 
Representative Joseph B. Shannon of Mis- 
souri is touring the country to register 
complaints of anyone whose profession 
or business the Government impedes by 
competition. Last week the committee 
was in Kansas City. To it hastened mer- 
chants, manufacturers, farmers, and Kan- 
sas City’s foremost x-ray man—Dr. Ed- 
ward Holman Skinner. Dr. Skinner, a 
War veteran, wants the Government to 
cease building hospitals to treat injured 
veterans. He wants only those veterans 
who were disabled by actual military serv- 
ive to get free Government medical care. 
At present any ex-service man can get 
free treatment or hospitalization no mat- 
ter what the origin of his ills. Under cer- 
tain circumstances he can get free med- 
ical attention for his family. 

Proponents of liberal Federal care for 
veterans argue that a wide open U. S. 
medical kit is sound social service by the 
Government, that it also is prudent busi- 
ness sense. The veterans carry Govern- 
ment insurance policies worth hundreds 
of millions. Every year the Government 
collects premiums on those policies. The 
longer the policy-holders live or avoid 
incapacities, the more premiums the Gov- 
ernment collects, the less expensive will 
be the final insurance payments. 

It is also argued that the Government’s 
medical service provides a salaried haven 
for doctors who under present conditions 
cannot make a living by private practice. 

Aid to all veterans costs U. S. taxpay- 
ers nearly a billion dollars yearly, has cost 
since the War about six billions, will—it 
is figured—cost 214 billions by 1945. 

“A gross and reprehensible practice” is 
this, complained Dr. Skinner to Repre- 
sentative Shannon. Three out of four 
men’ in Government hospitals are there 
for venereal diseases and other ailments 
not caused by their War labors. They 
cost the Government nearly half a billion 
dollars a year. 


David A. Murphy, lawyer for Kansas 
City’s St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s hos- 
pitals, leaped at Mr. Shannon’s other ear: 
“If the Government desires to make all 
ex-service men public charges, it should 
care for them in private hospitals instead 
of entering into an orgy of construction 
of veterans’ hospitals. Idle beds in pri- 
vate hospitals numbered 119,340 in 1930. 
Of course, one of the causes for these 
idle beds is Federal competition.” 

Dr. Olin West, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, sent word that 
a movement is under way by Postal and 
other Civil Service employes to get free 
medical service at Government expense. 

This was exactly the sort of complaint 
which the Shannon committee wanted & 
expected to get. Unexpected was the in- 
trusion of two disabled veterans—Joe W. 
McQueen and Alexander D. Saper. The 
Disabled American Veterans (organized 
as such) have a thoroughgoing distrust 
of private hospitals which make contracts 
with the Government for the care of vet- 
trans. The men believe that veterans get 
less care and attention than do private 
patients. No matter what happens to men 
hospitalized for non-service disabilities, 
for themselves Disabled American Vet- 
erans want Veterans Bureau hospitals. 
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ano gas for the first season 


LMOST everyone who enters this contest is writing in a home 
that has an obsolete heating system—one that will require a lot 


of stoking and tending next winter 


. that will require shopping 


around for fuel... storing of fuel . . . and, even then, will not give 


uniform, healthful temperature. 


But for the winner all that will be changed! He will do no furnace 
tending whatever. The air he breathes indoors will be cleaned, 
healthful, humidified and uniform in temperature — gently circulated 
to every room. There will be a Heatmaster Gas-Fired Warm Air 


Furnace in the basement—that’s why! 


Here's your chance to get rid of furnace tend- 
ing! You may win a new Heatmaster Gas- 
Fired Warm Air Furnace for your home, with 
fuel cost paid for first season’s heating. Or 
one of the other prizes. 

Here’s how—write a letter (200 words or 
less) telling ‘‘Why I want automatic gas 
heating in my home!"’ It’s easy. Tell about 
any of a dozen advantages. 

Ic might be a good idea to ask your gas 
company house heating department for sug- 
gestions. Send in your letter today. 


RULES:—No entry blanks required. Write in 
200 words or less, the reasons why you would 
like to have automatic gas heating in your home. 
Awards will be made on most convincing reasons 
given. Tell, in addition to your 200 words, the 
kind of heating system you now have —warm air, 
steam, hot water, etc., the kind of fuel you burn, 
the number of rooms to be heated and whether 


you rent or own your home. Letters must be. 


mailed by September 15, 1932. 

Contest open to everyone, except employees of 
this company and gas companies. Prize winners 
must agree that furnaces will be installed in pres- 
enthome. In the event of a tie duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. Mail your letter to Contest 
Judges, c/o Surface Combustion Corporation, 
2382 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


FIRST PRIZE—a fully Automatic 
Gas-Fired Heatmaster (Model K) 
Warm Air Furnace, installed free, 
blus your gas bill paid for first season's 
heating cost. It is the last word in 
efficiency — providing constant cir- 
culation of cleaned, healthful warm 
air. Eliminates furnace tending. 


SECOND PRIZE —a fully Automatic 
Gas - Fired Heatmaster Warm Air 
Furnace installed free. It will supply 
your home with cleaned, healthful, 
humidified air gently circulated to 
every room in the house. Light it in 
October—forget it until May. 


THREE OTHER PRIZES —a Jani- 
trol which transforms any steam, 
hot water, vapor, or warm air fur- 
mace into a completely automatic 
gas-fired heating system, will be 
awarded each of the writers of the 
next three prize winning letters. 
Installed free. Nearly 50,000 satis- 
fied users. 


HEATMASTER 


GAS HEATING 


a product of Ge) Surface Combustion Conponration 


EQUIPMENT 
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SHIP FROM SAN FRANCISCO| THEATRE 


Manufacturers and merchants with facilities for shipping from 
San Francisco occupy a strategic coign of vantage bearing upon 


two great markets. The reason: This city, located at the Golden Gate, 
holds in one hand a domestic market of twelve million consumers and in the 
other the vast population of Oceania and the Far East... fastest growing of 
all of America’s foreign markets. 


San Francisco is on the median line of Pacific Coast popula- 
tion, which, with its excellent facilities for land and water trans- 
portation, makes it the logical distribution point for the western 
domestic market. And it is the dominant port in trade with the 
Pacific Islands and Asia . . . reached quicker, cheaper from 
Pacific ports than any other coastal area of the United States. 

Manufacturers and distributors, looking not only to the demonstrated buy- 
ing power of the western domestic market, but also to the increasing demand 
of that vast market across the Pacific, know that factories, warehouses and 
assembly plants in the San Francisco area are best situated to serve both. 


The Crocker institutions, at the Port of San Francisco, have 
been doing business in the principal markets of Western Amer- 
ica and across the Pacific for 62 years. Gladly they offer their 
facilities and experience to aid responsible merchants and 
manufacturers to extend their activities in these fields. 





Write to Business Service Department 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY * SAN FRANCISCO 





Doldrums 
In no recent summer have there been 


| so few plays in Manhattan theatres as 


the past three months. Last week big. 
jowled, cigar-chewing William A. Brady, 
oldtime showman, told Atlantic City Ki. 
wanians that the recumbent theatre busi- 
ness might be helped to its feet by turning 
half its playhouses into garages. Bridge 
and radio, gloomed Showman Brady, were 
responsible. The stage had done too much 
for U. S. culture, said he, thus to be beg. 


| gared. Let the nation, remembering its 
| Wartime services, come to the theatre's 


aid! 

Of the 50 legitimate playhouses jp 
the Times Square district 42 were dark 
last week. The eight that remained lighted 
were occupied as follows: two by last 
season musical comedies (The Cat & The 
Fiddle, Of Thee I Sing), two by revivals 
(Show Boat, That’s Gratitude), two by 
plays which opened at the tail end of the 
season (Another Language, Bridal Wise), 
two by new plays as doleful as the dol- 
drums which have beset the theatre all 
summer. 


Chamberlain Brown’s Scrap Book. 
Producer Brown hired 67 performers, 
distributed them among 21 vaudeville acts 
loosely held together by conversations 
between stage and a lower box, and had six 
left over for a claque. Producer Brown 
called the result “super-vaudeville.” 
Actors’ Equity Association called it a 
revue, ordered the 33 Equity members to 
quit, threatened to oust them when they 
refused. Last week none had given notice, 
none had been dropped from Equity, 
Producer Brown was. sstill filling two 
houses a day, including Sunday, at prices 
from 25¢ to $1. 

Scrap Book contains a burlesque of 
East Lynne, a scene from King John, bits 
from Pagliacci and Carmen, a radio 
sketch, a musicomedy sketch, a torch 
singer, several other singers, three masters 
of ceremonies (one male, one female, one 
indeterminate), a Florodora act, etc., ete. 
Best act by far is a burlesque sketch in 
which Mae Dix, onetime Minsky bur- 
lesque girl, becomes drunk, disrobes, does 
strange things with her famed indiarub- 
berlike stomach. Dorothy MacDonald 
also disrobes, more teasingly. At the be- 


| ginning of the burlesque sketch, members 





of the claque run up & down the aisles 
selling “Feelthy pictures, feelthy pictures, 
Martha Washington candies.” 

Page Pygmalion (Carl Henkle, au- 
thor; Alan Morrill, producer) is an abor- 
tive farce about a young sculptor who is 
in love with his model but wants to marry 
an heiress. The sculptor’s cousin John 
from Oklahoma City (Robert Emmett 
Keane) has the bright idea of persuading 
the model to mount a pedestal and simu- 
late the statue for which she posed. Hav- 
ing heard many things, the model aston- 
ishes a large gathering by coming down 
off her pedestal and announcing that the 
heiress is the illegitimate daughter of a 
janitor. The sculptor gives up sculpting, 
marries the model, returns to Oklahoma 
City. The model (June Clayworth) 1s 
most attractive when she is being a statue. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Rally (Cont’d) 


“It would be rash,” said the austere 
London Economist last week, “to predict 
that America is within sight of general 
economic recovery, for... the forces 
bearing her down are almost as ineluctable 
asthose which . . . forced her to the peak 
of prosperity. Nevertheless, there is 
reason to think the Giant of the West has 
passed the crisis in his sickness.” 


The “Giant of the West” seemed to 
agree that he was indeed feeling better 
last week. He continued to frolic with in- 
creasing enthusiasm on his New York 
Stock Exchange (Trme, Aug. 8). After 
taking a one-day breathing spell, the mar- 
ket boiled for the rest of the week, 
stocks & bonds soared. From their De- 
pression lows rail shares (Dow-Jones 
averages) were up a thumping 116%, in- 
dustrials 73%, utilities 73%. Bonds rose 
17%. Brokerage houses with stafis geared 
to drowsy 700,000-share days joyously re- 
called old employes to help handle the fat 
business of 5,500,000 shares daily. Wall 
Street’s lights for the first time in many a 
month burned far into the night. Re- 
flecting the swollen volume, a boomlet 
developed in Exchange seats. A Big 
Board seat sold for $120.000 against a low 
ast May of $62,000. Curb memberships 
jumped from $16,500 to $28,500. “How 
ate is the tape?” rang familiarly around 
yoard rooms. On the two biggest days the 
U.S. Treasury gained nearly $235,000 in 
transfer taxes. Total value of all stock 
isted on the New York Stock Exchange 
was boosted $10,000,000,000.00. Entering 
this week, the rising market began to look 
ike .an oldtime balloon ascension, the 
public rushing in to cause a 5,500,000- 
share Monday. 

Cornered bears, fat with three years’ 
profits, fought madly to cover their short 
positions. Badly squeezed, they howled 
loud & long. Once the rally was well under 
way their frantic buying helped pool man- 
agers to push stocks up & up. Outstand- 
ing leader of the advance was American 
Telephone & Telegraph, which soared from 
$70! a share to $1144. U. S. Steel more 
than doubled its Depression low of $214; 
many stocks tripled in value. Large or- 
ders from European money centres swelled 
the volume of U.S. buying, the dollar rose 
smartly. 

Though the Press played a rattattoo to 
the general fanfare with volleys of small 
bullish items, there was but one major de- 
velopment in the business situation last 
week. From Washington to Manhattan 
journeyed Governor Eugene Meyer of the 
Federal Reserve Board to confer with 
Owen D. Young’s committee of twelve 
bankers and industrialists seeking ways & 
means of pumping credit into supine in- 
dustry. His mere appearance in Wall 
Street touched off a minor rally in a 
temporarily flagging market. With the 
Young Committee he discussed a plan for 
setting up a Commodities Credit Corp. 
with $100,000.000 capital, largely backed 
by the R. F. C., to finance inventory pur- 
chases of raw commodities, principally 
agricultural. Though no details were an- 
nounced, it was promptly dubbed “the 








commodity pool,” and stocks dependent 
on farm purchasing power were quickly 
whipped up to new highs. Bankers were 
generally cool to the idea. They want less 
tampering with commodity prices, not 
more. 

Governor Meyer and the Young Com- 
mittee were said to be pondering also vast 
Administration plans for both private and 
public works. But of sharper immediate 
effect on the market was the issuance of a 
government estimate of a 1932 cotton 
crop smaller by 6,000,000 bales than last 
year’s. Cotton forged ahead five dollars 
a bale, carried other commodity prices 
with it. Further strength was lent the 
movement by a report that a $90,000,000 
cotton pool was being formed by large 








GOVERNOR MEYER 
He fingered a giant’s bootstraps. 


textile mills and their bankers to take over 
Farm Board and co-operative holdings. 

Strong commodity prices continued to 
form some basis for the skyrocketing share 
prices. But gains were smal] last week 
compared with the brisk July upswing 
that was led by hogs. The Amnalist index 
rose but .3 to 92.5, a figure still below the 
93.2 of July 12. December wheat climbed 
7%¢ a bushel to 594¢. Talk of the “‘com- 
modity pool” and reports from Russia 
indicating a poor harvest there played into 
the hands of operators for the rise. It was 
learned that the Farm Board had 
liquidated four-fifths of its original 250,- 
000,000-bu. commitment. Though reports 
were current that Chicago’s famed Arthur 
W. Cutten was again plunging on the long 
side, he would only comment: “One should 
be careful about buying wheat on a bulge.” 
Later he was reported to be forming, with 
the Administration’s approval, a $30,000.- 
ooo pool. “I’m not in any pool and | 
don’t intend to be . . . not so long as the 
Government sits in the game,” snapped 
Plunger Cutten. 

Still shuffling off were steel production, 
automobile production, construction. The 
New York Times weekly business index 
declined to a new low. And Wall Street, 
because Governor Meyer called on other 





bankers besides the Young Committee 
while he was in Manhattan, was inclined 
to see a little closer connection between 
the stock market rally and the Administra- 
tion’s politically-inspired efforts to break 
the backbone of the Depression. If there 
was such a connection, Wall Street won- 
dered whether the almost perpendicular 
market rise of last month might not prove 
a boomerang, hoped that the Giant of the 
West would not trip as he pulled himself 
up by the bootstraps. 





Steel Tsar? 

Almost every U. S. business has its local 
and national trade association. At their 
best they are the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American Petroleum 
Institute. At their worst they are criminal 








ROBERT PATTERSON LAMONT 
He will tame jackals. 


rackets like Chicago’s Master Cleaners & 
Dyers Association and the Greater 
New York Live Poultry Chamber of Com- 
merce. Not much publicized are the 
Better Bedding Alliance of America, the 
Hickory Handle Association, the South- 
western Peanut Shellers’ Association. In 
the mighty realm of rolling mills and blast 
furnaces is the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. To head this trade group Rob- 
ert Patterson Lamont last week resigned 
as U. S. Secretary of Commerce. Presi- 
dent Charles Michael Schwab will retire 
to an inactive. chairmanship. 

Longtime head of American Steel 
Foundries, President Lamont well knows 
the highly competitive steel business. Un- 
like his predecessors he will devote all 
his time to the Institute, will receive 
a large salary. Hitherto the Institute 
has played a passive role, gathering statis- 
tics, urging standardized practices. Twice 
yearly its members convene to hear papers 
and, until his death, the scoldings (for 
price-cutting) of U. S. Steel’s Judge El- 
bert Henry Gary. But with mills running 
at a fraction of capacity, steel companies 
have fought like jackals for what busi- 
ness there was. Price-cutting, price- 
shading, concessions to favored customers, 


indirect rebates have demoralized the 
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Sourss SHAVING CREAM is not “just an- 


other shaving cream.” And the surest 
proof is that most men, after trying 
Squibb’s, usually use it all the time. 

For in two definite ways, Squibb’s in- 
creases the comfort and ease of shaving. 
It contains a balm that helps the razor 
glide smoothly without rasp or pull. 
And a special ingredient supplies oils 
essential to the comfort of the skin, 
leaving your face remarkably soothed 
and supple. 

Ask your druggist for a free trial tube 
or send l0c for a generous guest-size 
tube to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb 
Building, New York. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 


Radio for Your Car. 





._New Low Price 


The CROSLEY ROAMIO- 








OU have wanted a radio 


in your car— you have 

been waiting for the cost to 

come within reason—here it 
is—the Crosley Roamio—the 

new 6-tube superheterodyne 
automobile radio receiver. 

Can be placed in any car in 

any location desired. Priced exception- 


ally low. Installation quickly made 
Equipped with full dynamic speaker 
Send for Booklet or see the nearest 
Crosley dealer. 


Priced complete with tubes, tax paid 
Western price slightly higher. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. A-62 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


MARKETS AVAILABLE THROUGH 
YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE 
OR BANK 


Ww 


This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York 

















trade. Though steelmen testily deny that 

they are enthroning a “tsar,” President 
| Lamont’s chief job will be to whip steel 
companies into a strong and united price 

front, stamp out the buyer’s notion that 
| he can always wheedle a profit-sucking 
concession, encourage him to take on nor- 
mal inventories. Said Myron Charles Tay- 
lor, biggest steelman of all: “. .. A de- 
cidedly progressive step. The Institute 
. should prove increasingly successful 

in its activities.” 

Forbidden by anti-trust laws to stabil- 
ize industries through monopolies or car- 
tels, U. S. businessmen have turned to 
trade associations. If the industry is com- 
posed of numerous small and weak units 
| (building, laundry, newsstands), racket- 
eers often bring about stabilized condi- 
tions for a stiff price. In larger unit indus- 
tries, the leadership comes from within. 
Though encouraged by the Department of 
Commerce and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, trade associations are ever eyed 
suspiciously by the Attorney General’s 
| office. The potent Bolt, Nut & Rivet 
Manufacturers Association was dissolved. 
Famed suits are pending against the 
Asphalt Shingle & Roofing Institute, the 
Sugar Institute (Time, Feb. 22). Charges 
brought are generally “combination and 
conspiracy” to restrain trade or efforts to 
fix prices.* Even the steel industry has 
drawn Governmental fire, for allegedly 
pegging the price of rails at $43 a ton since 
1923. Through the twilight zone between 
legal co-operation and anti-trust law vio- 
lation, President Lamont will have to 
thread his way. Knowing that he will be 
supported by President Hoover in his ef- 
forts to resuscitate a prime industry, few 
steelmen doubted his surefootedness. 

@ Steel ingot production in July was 
down from 1,799,409 tons last year to 
792,533 tons, a low record. Steel mills 
operated at 14.66% of capacity against 
34.17% last July. 

@ Last week U. S. Steel announced that 
it had abandoned large ore reserves in the 
Lake Superior district. Reason: to avoid 
taxes. For the first half of the year taxes 
on all its Lake Superior ore reserves 
totaled $4,800,000. 

@ Said Jron Age last week: 

“Notwithstanding such unfavorable 
factors as a further decline of 11.8% in 
pig iron production in July, a drop in steel 
ingot output this week to about 15%, a 
recession in the price of heavy melting 
steel scrap at Pittsburgh, a further falling 
off in automobile production, and the fail- 
ure of steel and pig iron bookings to show 
any noticeable change for the better, sen- 
timent in the iron and steel industry 
remains buoyant.” 
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Utility Week 

At the turn of the year Howard Colwell 
| Hopson, dominant figure in Associated 
Gas & Electric Co., found himself in a 
tight fix. During the next twelve months 
he faced $42,000,000 of bond and note 
| maturities. Failure to refund or pay off 
| any of them would send one or more of 
| its multitudinous subsidiaries toppling into 
the hands of receivers, might pull down 





*Not to be confused with criminal suits 
| brought against racketeering associations for 
restraint of trade, in which jail sentences are 
often secured. 


the parent company. A sharp accountant | 
with a salesman’s slant, Mr. Hopson pro. | 
ceeded to pull many a rabbit from his | 


fecund hat. Though Wall Street has long 
ceased to be astonished at the complex 
securities he concocts, it whooped with 
appreciation when he offered an issue of 
“baby bonds” just as the U. S. was selling 
anti-hoarding “baby bonds” (Time, 


March 7). Last week Mr. Hopson sur. | 


prised skeptical statisticians by announc- 
ing that his immediate obligations had 
been slashed to $2,000,000, a trifling sum 
for his g00-million-dollar system. 
During the process shrewd, paunchy 
Mr. Hopson lost only one property, 
Rochester Gas & Electric, long coveted by 
Floyd Leslie Carlisle’s Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., and lost only voting control 
of that (Time, July 25). To reimburse 
the banks which had financed its purchase 
by a group of Rochester business men, an 
$8,500,000 bond issue is contemplated. 
Though the New York Public Service 


_ 


International 


Howarp CoLweELtt Hopson 





His rabbits saved the day. 


Commission lashed Mr. Hopson for “milk- 
ing’ Staten Island Edison and refused to 
sanction the sale of $8,500,000 long-term 
bonds to pay off notes, he promptly of- 
fered to exchange the notes for a new 
364-day issue. The Commission has juris- 
diction only over borrowing of a year or 
more. All but $1,000,000 of the ma- 
turing issue was exchanged. Mr. Hopson 
testily denies that he is “milking” Staten 
Island Edison. Since in good times the 
parent company sunk large sums in im- 
proving the subsidiary, he can see no good 
reason why the child should not help the 
parent in sorry times. 

Other steps taken by Mr. Hopson to 
null himself out of his fix: 1) as with 
Staten Island Edison, offering to exchange 
new bonds for those falling due; 2) bor- 
rowing $3,500,000 last week from a group 
headed by Chase Harris Forbes and Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. to pay off holders who 
turned down his offers; 3) starting an in- 
tensive campaign to sell strong mortgage 
bonds of his operating subsidiaries to his 
customers and his security holders. 

Lesser troubles still besetting Mr. Hop- 


son are a suit to throw General Gas & 
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Electric Corp., a subsidiary investment 
company, into receivership, and a Federal 
Trade Commission investigation. 

Commonwealth Edison. When Sam- 
uel Insull retired from the chair of his 
three biggest operating companies, he left 
them with $65,000,000 of notes maturing 
this summer (TIME, June 13). One of the 
first moves of his successor, Chicago’s 
hard-working James Simpson, was to ar- 
range bank loans to take care of them 
until long-term bonds could be floated. 
Last week Continental Illinois Co. led a 
group which offered $18,000,000 of 54% 
mortgage bonds in Commonwealth Edison 
at a price of 93. They were quickly gob- 
bled up and by the end of the week were 
quoted 23 points above the offering price. 
In 1931 Commonwealth Edison sold 4% 
bonds at about the same price. Wall & 
La Salle Streets eagerly scanned the offer- 
ing circular to note changes in the balance 
sheet, for it was thought with new audits 
of Insull companies heavy charge-offs 
might be necessary. If the bankers had 
revised Mr. Insull’s accounts it was not 
revealed; the balance sheet was for March 
31, fortnight prior to the Insull collapse. 

Heartened by the public appetite for 
Commonwealth Edison bonds, bankers 
promptly put a $20,000,000 issue of Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke on the market, laid 
plans for a Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois issue in the near future. 
Barterer 


When the War was over, Bertram Coles 
Neidecker, tall, slim son of a Brooklyn 
realtor, quit the U. S. Air Corps and 
joined Herbert Clark Hoover’s relief mis- 
sion to the starving Poles. He married a 
Pole, Sybil, daughter of Maurice Wash- 
ington Kozminski of the French Line, and 
set: himself up in Coblenz as a money 
changer to confused U. S. soldiers in the 
Army of Occupation. Later he moved to 
Paris, opened a Travelers Bank a few 
doors from Morgan et Cie. By 1928 
Banker Neidecker had bought a yacht, put 
his bank in larger quarters in the Rue de 
la Paix, where junketing U. S. citizens 
liked to watch quotations from the New 
York Stock exchange click up on his big 
board. For the investment business 
Banker Neidecker founded Neidecker et 
Cie. with branches at Geneva, Brussels, 
London, Buenos Aires. Manhattan cor- 
respondent for Travelers Bank is E. F. 
Hutton & Co. Last April Banker Nei- 
decker and his Travelers Bank were listed 
among Senator Peter Norbeck’s big bad 
bears. 

Depression hurt money-changing, so 35- 
year-old Banker Neidecker turned to 
goods and produce. Last year he bar- 
gained for Farm Board wheat to be 
delivered to his European cartel. Last 
month he announced the formation of 
International Commodities Trading Corp., 
Swiss-chartered, to barter among coun- 
tries commercially hobbled by foreign 
exchange restrictions. Last week he con- 
cluded his first deal—an agreement to 
trade 1,000,000 bushels of U. S. wheat 
and a small amount of cotton for some 
$500,000 worth of Indo-China zinc and 
tin. The wheat will be traded on a basis 
of 5o¢ a bushel at Chicago. 

In Paris Barterer Neidecker said an 


initial credit of $4,500,000 had been 


granted his trading corporation. Where 
possible or profitable, stocks & bonds will 
be used as exchange media. Because bar- 
ter transactions are often tariff-free, 
Barterer Neidecker hopes to see his com- 
pany become a powerful factor in inter- 
governmental tariff negotiations. He is 
now negotiating for a barter of 200,000 
tons of Chilean nitrate for U. S. gasoline, 
has his eye on unwieldy stocks of Brazilian 
coffee, Japanese silk. 


Deals & Developments 

Shredded Wheat. For 35 years after 
a dyspeptic lawyer named Henry D. 
Perky saw another dyspeptic eating cooked 
whole wheat and helped himself to the 
idea, the course of Shredded Wheat Co. 
was profitable and untroubled. Many a 
visitor to Niagara Falls was shown through 
the model bakery by Shredded Wheat’s 
Miss Blumreich and went home to add 
more dollars to the profits of Lawyer 
Perky’s successors. In 1928 National Bis- 
cuit Co. bought Shredded Wheat, threw its 
huge organization into an effort to sell 
even more shredded wheat biscuits. Break- 
fast Food Manufacturer Will Keith Kel- 
logg sat up, took notice. Soon Kellogg 
Co. was also making “shredded wheat bis- 
cuits” (Kellogg’s Whole Wheat Biscuit), 
shipped thousands & thousands of them 
out of Battle Creek, Mich. 

Two months ago National Biscuit Co. 


filed suit against Kellogg Co. in Wilming- | 


ton, Del. Valuing its trade mark at $5,- 
000,000, N. B. C. said it had been dam- 
aged to the extent of $250,000, asked an 
injunction against the manufacture of 
“shredded wheat” by Kellogg. Last week 
Kellogg retaliated. In New York’s Federal 
Court it filed a complaint under the Sher- 
man anti-trust laws, charging unfair com- 
petition, coercion, monopoly. Kellogg 
claimed that patents on the shredded 
wheat process have long since expired, that 
it has been kept out of competition by 
efforts of N. B. C. “to coerce & intimi- 
date the trade by threats of suits, . . . by 
employing a former general sales manager 
of the plaintiff company, and by reviving 
its unfair, slanderous, threatening and 
coercive attacks upon the plaintiff, its 
products and its dealers.” Kellogg Co. 
asks $3,000,000 damages. 

Iron Gift Horse. Two years ago the 
I. C. C. denied Colorado & Southern Ry.’s 
petition to junk its 185-mi. narrow gauge 
division between Denver and Leadville, 
valued at $3,600,000. For 32 years it had 
been steadily losing money; annual defi- 
cits had mounted to $400,000. Then 
Colorado & Southern (a subsidiary of the 
Burlington) tried to give it away. No one 
wanted it. Finally Lawyer Victor A. 
Miller of Denver said he would take the 
line as a gift, and last week he applied to 
the I. C. C. for permission to accept it. 
Lawyer Miller knows what he is about. 
As receiver for Rio Grande Southern R. R. 
he has profitably substituted light gasoline 
trucks and busses for heavy rolling stock. 
Some trains are made up of an automobile 
fitted with flanged wheels, carrying ten 
passengers, and a diminutive freight car. 
If the I. C. C. lets him accept the gift, 
Lawyer Miller will run his little road as 
the Denver, Leadville & Alma, send his 
little trains chugging through the moun- 
tains. 
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Are you supporting 


‘YOUR BUSINESS 
| through the 


DEPRESSION ? 


YEARS of intensive effort have built up your business 





or profession to its present eminence Your unswerv- 
ing loyalty and painstaking analyses of all the prob- 
lems and hard knocks that have arisen to test the 
strength and vitality of your embryo business have 
caused many a sleepless night. After all this, you must 
maintain the ground gained. Your business “front” 
must keep up its appearance of quality and ambitious 
attention. 

One important duty you owe your past success is to 
carefully guard the quality of your letterheads. Con- 
tinue using good rag content bond paper for your 
Stationery. 


Tell your printer to use Lancaster Bond for your 
letterheads. It is the “Aristocrat of Bonds.” Its rich, 


white texture and sharp crackle preserves the feeling 
of confidence and optimism associated with the goc rd 
old prosperous times. Support your business with Lan- 


caster Bond. 





LANCASTER 
he Aristocrat of Bonds B O N oF 


One of the 


GILBERT 





Made by Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 


“Please reply on your own business stationery.” 
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Are you one of the 130,000 
people who have bought 


THE 
FOUNTAIN 


BY CHARLES MORGAN 


I first read this distinguished novel last 
November and at that time I wrote of it: 
The Fountain has moved me more than any book I 
plan to publish this season. My personal enthusiasms 
may sometimes seem strange and even injudicious— 
but they are always sincere. And when I think of the 
esteem in which such writers as Willa Cather, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Thomas Mann and Sigrid Undset are 
held today, I feel more confident in predicting a great 
future for Mr. Morgan. 


No. 1—The Book Society 


The January choice of this Erglish book club which 
distributed about 10,000 copies to its members, 
The Fountain has now sold over 35,000 copies in 
Great Britain. Gerald Gould said in The London 
Observer: ““Mr. Morgan with this volume takes rank 
with the abiding story-tellers.” 


No. 2—The Book-of-the-Month Club 


The Fountain was accepted in April as the June selec- 
tion of The Book-of-the-Month Club, which has dis- 
tributed 43,500 copies to its members, to whom Henry 
Seidel Canby recommended it as “a rich book, admi- 
rably written, the fruit evidently of deep experience, 
and a credit to the English fiction of our time. 


No. 3—‘‘The Book-of-the-Year’’ 


I published this novel here on June first with advance 
orders from the booksellers of 6,928 copies. In one of 
the first reviews William Soskin said in The New York 
Evening Post, “If there were a book-of-the-year club 
I think its judges would be quite safe in awarding 
their honors to The Fountain.” 


No. 4—*“‘A Superlative Novel’’ 


The N. Y. Times devoted the entire front page of its 
Book Review to Percy Hutchison’s handsome tribute 
in which he called it “‘a superlative novel” and con- 
tinued: “We can think of nothing else modern with 
which to compare The Fountain except the best work 


of Willa Cather and that of Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


.. It is of unusual importance.” 


No. 5—Dr. Richard Burton writes: 
“I regard it as a superb piece of fiction . . . and con- 
gratulate you on publishing a novel head and shoul- 
ders above the usual product. You are entirely justi- 
fied, as I see it, in comparing Morgan with the leaders 
you mention.” 


No. 6—One Dissenting Voice 


Mary Dyer Lemon says in The Indianapolis Star that 
The Fountain is “beautifully written,” but “over- 
shadowed with crass immorality.” A criticism difficult 
to credit in face of the following opinion from The 
Catholic World, surely not a paper to praise “‘crass 
immorality” in any form: “An enthrallingly human 
story. .. Mr. Morgan interprets it not only with art 
but with subtle delicacy.” 


No. 7—May Lamberton Becker says 


in The Saturday Review of Literature: “The Fountain 
has fulfilled the hopes and rewarded the prayers of 
those who read with such emotion his earlier novels.”’* 
*(These, Portrait in a Mirror and My Name Is Legion, 


have just been reissued in attractive editions at a 
dollar each.) 


No. 8—“‘Only Once in a Lifetime’’ 


Emily Newell Blair writes in Good Housekeeping: 

“It is one of those books we find only once or twice 
in a lifetime, providing a deep spiritual experience. 
As I read it, there came to me a sense of detachment 
from the world about me.” 


No. 9—A Record 
The two days following publication I shipped to the 
booksellers of the United States 502 copies of The 
Fountain. The week beginning June 6th—5,837 
copies; June 13th—5,699; June 20th—4,771; June 
27th—7,123; July 4th—4,576; July 11th—3,849; 
July 18th—5,109. The public may not articulate its 
demands for the best, but I never cease to be astcn- 
ished and delighted at the way in which it rises to the 
occasion when the best is offered it. 
/ , 
at all bookshops, 451 pages, $2.50 


ALFRED-A:KNOPF-:PUBLISHER 
730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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Married. Washington Dodge II, 24, 
business editor of Time; and Helen Kent 
Hubbard, 22, of Middletown, Conn.; in 
Camden, Maine. 


Married. Charlotte White, 24, younger 
daughter of Ohio’s Governor George 
White; and Dr. Frank Errett Hamilton, 


27, of Columbus, Ohio; in Columbus. 


Married. Mrs. Elizabeth Channon 
Bendix, 33, recently divorced wife of Vin- 
cent Bendix (motor accessories); and 


Lieut. William Adna Blake, 35, U. S. N.; 
in Manhattan. 








— 
Married. Susan Ertz, novelist (The 
Galaxy, The Story of Julian, Madame 


Claire); and Major John Ronald McCrin- 
dle, British barrister; in London. 





Married. Marjorie Montgomery Ward, 
daughter and heiress of the late founder of 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; and Robert R. 
Baker, onetime Chicago coal merchant; in 
Philadelphia. 


e 
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Marriage Revealed. Albert James 
(“Albie”) Booth, 24, Yale athlete; and 
Marion Noble, 23, New Haven secretary, 
his sweetheart since childhood; in Bran- 
ford, Conn.; July 4. 

Divorced. ee ey ee Pelham 
D. Glassford, superintendent of Washing- 
ton, D. C. police; by Cora C. Glassford; 
in San Antonio, Tex. Grounds: desertion. 


a 


Left. By Alexander Smith Cochran, 
sportsman, philanthropist, late president 
of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co.; 
a net estate of $38,977,237. To Thomas 
Ewing Jr., a nephew, went approximately 
$20,000,000. Excluded from the will was 
Ganna Walska McCormick from whom 
he was divorced in 1922 (she received a 
$300,000 settlement). 

Birthdays. Professor Henry Fairfield 
Osborn (75), Mrs. Edith Kermit Roose- 
velt (71), Jacob Ruppert (65), Sir Harry 
MacLennan Lauder (62), Virginia’s Gov- 
ernor John Garland Pollard (61), Haakon 
VII of Norway (60), Herbert Clark 
Hoover (58), Ethel Barrymore (53), the 
Duchess of York (32). 

Died. Ralph Leo Richards, 37, half- 
brother of Vincent Richards, professional 
tennis player; of a bullet fired by a police- 
man when Richards resisted arrest after a 
holdup; in Manhattan. Month ago Rich- 
ards escaped from Eastview Penitentiary 


(Trm_, July 25). 











o— 


Died. James Francis Burke, 64, gen- 
eral counsel of the Republican National 
Committee, onetime (1905-15) U. S. 
Representative from the 31st Pennsyl- 
vania District (Pittsburgh), close friend 
and adviser of President Hoover; of 
coronary thrombosis following dilation of 
the heart; in Garfield Hospital, Wash- 
ington, whither he was sent by Dr. Joel 
Thompson Boone after his illness during 
a White House conference had become 


apparent to President Hoover. Counsel 
Burke was elected secretary of the Re. 
publican National Committee in 1892 at 
25, youngest man ever to hold the post, 

Died. Alfred Henry Maurer, 64, able 
artist, son of the late Louis Maurer (Cur- 
rier & Ives prints) who died last month at 
100; by his own hand (hanging); in Man- 
hattan. 








Died. Sir Alan Vandenbempde John- 
stone, 73, British diplomat, husband of 
Pennsylvania Governor Gifford Pinchot’s 
sister Antoinette; after an operation; in 
London. Among his diplomatic posts: the 
British Embassy at Washington in 1892, 
British Minister at The Hague (1910-17), 





Died. David ‘Ss. Rose, 76, five times 
Mayor of Milwaukee; of diabetes; in Mil- 
waukee. Shortly before his death his right 
leg was amputated because of gangrene 
following amputation of a toe. A Demo- 
crat, known as “the boy Mayor” when he 
was first elected at 30, “Dave” Rose was 
for nearly 50 years a stormy figure in Wis- 
consin politics. His political arch-enemy 
was the late Robert Marion La Follette 
who defeated him for Governor in 1903 
by a landslide vote. When Prohibition 
was being agitated in 1910 he toured the 
U. S. preaching temperance and “good 
beer.”” His boast was: “If I found a town 
Dry, I left it Wet, although I am a tem- 
perance man.” He was thrice married, the 
third time to Rosemary Glosz, principal in 
The Merry Widow, who divorced him in 
1926. 


Died. Hugo Wichmann, 80, longtime 
(45 years) editor of Almanach de Gotha, 
directory of the World’s nobility; of old 
age; in Gotha, Germany. 

Died. Ellen Browning Scripps, 95, phi- 
lanthropist, half-sister of the late Edward 
Wyllis Scripps, famed newspaper pub- 
lisher; of lung congestion; in La Jolla, 
Calif. Born in London, daughter of a 
bookbinder, she came to the U. S. in 1843. 
After attending Knox College she taught 
school for some years before her father 
died. She then joined her brother James 
on the Detroit Tribune, where she wrote 
a “miscellany” column which led to the 
development of the modern newspaper 
feature syndicate. Soon allied with her 
half-brother Edward Wyllis Scripps, she 
gave him much sound advice, aided him 
with her small investments. With the 
success of the Scripps-McRae chain (later 
Scripps-Howard), she became wealthy, de- 
voted her life to philanthropy: Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography at La Jolla, 
Scripps College for Women and Pomona 
College at Claremont, Calif., Knox College 
(Galesburg, Ill.), Scripps Metabolic Clinic 
at La Jolla. 
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Inward 

Tue Journey Inwarpb—Kurt Heuser— 
Viking. 

Some story-tellers, without apparently 
holding anything back, tell their tales in 
such a knowing way that they seem edged 
with creepy implications, shadowed by 
eery suggestions impossible to lay a finger 
on, equally impossible not to feel. It is 
also said that every German has a misty 
metaphysical centre to his hard, square 
head. Very much of a German, very much 
such a story-teller is young Author Kurt 
Heuser, new to the U. S. Unlike some of 
his compatriots who love to send their 
sometimes undirigible imaginations nosing 
through the clouds, Heuser’s story winds 
along close to the steaming African earth, 
seems to penetrate at times to an Africa 
of the mind. 


Jeronimo, young European of mixed 
blood, has fled to African fevers as an 
antidote for the fever of Europe. His 
troubles had come to a figurehead in a 
famous actress, but there was more to it 
than that: he was suffering from “the 
curse which every Occidental must bear.” 
The province of East Africa to which he 
goes is the property of a company which 
exploits, in true conquistador style, the 
huge, rich, deadly land and its enslaved 
natives. The few European settlers stick 
close to the seacoast, to the unthriving 
port of Esperancga, cyclone-destroyed 
every seven years. Or they work and 
drink themselves deathward on scattered 
plantations. In the unmapped interior 
roam man-eating lions, hostile natives, 
rumors of an unkillable rebel chief. The 
Governor, aptly nicknamed the Scorpion, 
is a polished gentleman grown old in 
disease and expedient wickedness. He wel- 
comes Jeronimo, gives him the job of 
mapping the unknown interior. But he 
distrusts him, sends after him to have him 
arrested as a spy. 

As Jeronimo journeyed on into the in- 
terior “it seemed as though everything 
here was ambiguous, merely a substitute 
for something else, but only in the sense 
in which things are substitutes for their 
souls, events for their meaning... .” 
Berna, fey-wise daughter of a drunken 
planter, half fell in love with him, but he 
was looking for something else. At 
Riquem’s plantation Jeronimo spent a 
tense evening: his host’s white wife, who 
had run off into the bush with a native, 
had just been recaptured, but nothing was 
said about it. In the next room she waited 
her punishment while he and Riquem 
argued abstractions. Next morning, on the 
Governor’s orders, Riquem arrested him. 
Torpido, right handy man to the Gover- 
nor, followed Jeronimo to the outpost 
where he was imprisoned. Torpido thought 
It would be a good idea to heave him killed. 
But the Governor, who noimally would 
have agreed with Torpido, had changed his 
mind. Virginia, daughter of the woman 
who had once hardened his heart by be- 
traying him, came searching for the secret 
of her mother, The Governor counter- 
manded the order for Jeronimo’s arrest, 
but it was Virginia who came to rescue 
him. Too late: he had been thrown into 


the crocodile-infested river, had swum 
miraculously across, vanished into the 
jungle where no man had been. 


The Author. Like his hero, Kurt 
Heuser is young (27). He suffered from 
Europe’s mental depression and took his 
gloomy thoughts to Africa. While he and 
a friend struggled with a cotton plantation 





Kurt HEUSER 


Africa made him a lion. 


in Portuguese East Africa, Heuser filled 
his spare time writing, sent the result 
apologetically to German editors. When 
cotton’s market price sank below cost, 
Heuser abandoned his plantation, went 
home to Germany to be an author, found 
himself taken as a lion out of Africa. 


Upward 

Tue Burninc Busu—Sigrid Undset— 
Knopf. 

Authoress Undset’s latest novel stands 
a very slim chance of being put on the 
Pope’s Index Librorum Prohibitorum. If 
not exactly a manual for Roman Catholics, 
The Burning Bush should please Catholic 
palates and doubtless annoy any heffling 
Protestant literate enough to read _ it. 
A sequel to The Wild Orchid, The Burning 
Bush carries the story of Paul Selmer 
from young married days to a ripe and 
disillusioned middle age. 


Paul was married to Bjorg, in whose 
shallows he could not long imagine him- 
self out of his depth. He was fond of 
her, in a more and more managerial way, 
but he could not quite put out of his 
memory his first love, Lucy, whose 
brusque disappearance he had never un- 
derstood. Like other fundamentally mis- 
married men, Paul had leanings towards 
saintliness. Out of business hours he read 
and thought much about the Roman 
Catholic Church. When he finally decided 
to join it Bjorg was unsympathetic; when 
she found he intended to bring up their 
children as Catholics she was downright 
upset. Her vulgar, cheap-scheming mother 
encouraged her to leave Paul, have a good 
time with flashy friends. Paul took Bjérg 
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as she came and went, worked away at 
his business, his religion, his children, was 
quiet and peaceable, full of compassion in 
all his dealings. 

Then Lucy turned up again—poor, 
deserted, with several children. Paul felt 
only sorry for her at first, but soon his 
old passion began to rack him. When 
Lucy’s besotted husband tried to kill her, 
Paul threw him downstairs, broke his 
neck, landed himself in a queer, unsaintly 
pickle. His straightforwardness and Lucy’s 
testimony got him safely through the trial. 
Death soon removed the temptation of 
Lucy from him. Ripening but not repin- 
ing, Paul seemed to those around him a 
strong and saintly character, though he 
knew himself still a struggling beginner at 
his endless job. 

Authoress Undset was converted to 
Catholicism in 1924. In 1925 her marriage 
to Painter A. C. Svarstad was annulled. 
She was humanly pleased to get the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1928 but gave it 
all ($42,000) to charity. With her four 
children, Sigrid Undset, now 50, lives in a 
house over goo years old on the shore of 
a lake in the valley of Lillehammer, Nor- 
way. When she looks up from her writing, 
she sees on her desk a photograph of U. S. 
Authoress Willa Cather. Other books: The 
Master of Hestviken, Jenny, Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter. 


Backward 


A Goop Man’s Love—E. M. Delafield 
—Har per. 

If you are an old Delafield-sipper you 
will know that Authoress Delafield’s books 
(The Way Things Are, The Diary of a 
Provincial Lady, House Party), like so 
many informally-handed cups of tea, have 
a light-hearted, everyday, almost always 
amusing flavor. But this time the leaves 
are not quite fresh, the brew is a little 
bitter. Usually she manages to be not too 
true to life to be funny. But unless you 
can laugh at locksmiths you will find noth- 
ing in A Good Man’s Love to hold your 
sides over. 

Villain of the piece is that somewhat 
shopworn old devil, the Victorian Age. 
Monica, only daughter of anxious parents 
whose every nerve was strained to do the 
socially right thing, was in a ticklish posi- 
tion from the very start. By her mother, 
her friends, her teachers it was dinned 
into her marrow that the one aim in life 
of every nice girl was to have & hold a 
Husband. Potential husbands were scarce, 
aware of their own value, easily fright- 
ened, had to be lured with a mingled sway 
of coyness and charm. Had Monica only 
minced down the narrow, correct way she 
had been taught, the prize might have 
been hers. But alas for corsets, in her 
very first season she blacklisted herself by 
letting an ineligible bachelor kiss her in 
a conservatory till all hours. Tongues 
wagged her market-value down & down. 
The bloom off, nobody came near but 
drones. Monica peered, preened and 
pined to no avail. Her father disap- 
pointedly died, her old-maid friends grew 
more virginal every year, her mother kept 
a stiff lip stiffer. Things looked pretty 
dismal for Monica when the biggest drone 
of all finally settled on her. And the 
dreadful point of the story is that by that 
time Monica was really glad to have him. 
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Round & Round 


Tue Famiry Crrcte—André Maurois 
—Appleton. 

Though eclipsed by many another 
French writer, in the opinion of many a 
big and little wig, André Maurois (real 
name: Emile Herzog) stands first in the 
eyes of a majority of his countrymen, is 
now generally regarded as France’s fore- 
most living writer. Readers who eschew 
the unsteady brilliance of Jean Cocteau, 
the cold amorality of André Gide, turn 
with relief to the sympathetic charm, the 
Judaic kindliness, of Author Maurois. His 
ironic fire, at its fiercest only kindled 
laughter, never burnt anyone. An unem- 
barrassing writer, his manners are beauti- 
ful—although, like most good manners, a 
little banal. 

In The Family Circle the Maurois 
irony is notably absent. Denise was the 
fiery daughter of a provincial bourgeois 
family. Her mother, nearly as often as 
she put on her bonnet, clapped horns on 
her husband. He was weak and intelligent, 
thought there was nothing to be done 
about it. But Denise and her sisters be- 
gan to hate their mother as soon as they 
understood gossip. Denise, strongest of 
the family, left home as soon as she 
could, went away to school, then to Paris, 
where she took Fellow-Student Jacques as 
her lover. She hoped big things for 
Jacques, but when he felt the call of the 
mild and returned to the provinces to be 
a petty lawyer, she cut him out of her 
system. Edmond, son of a potent inter- 
national banker, caught her on the re- 
bound and asked her to marry him, though 
he could give her only a banker’s love. 
Denise took him, hoped she could make 
him into a world-force. But his father 
thought one in the family was enough, 
kept him subordinate as long as he could. 

Edmond and Denise got along pretty 
well. Then when he was away on a busi- 
ness trip, she fell without much of a 
struggle to Managua, professional lady- 
killer, and took the affair so hard that her 
conscience went to her head, nearly drove 
her off it. Edmond was so nice about it 
that she gave up lady-killers for a long 
Lent. Edmond’s father died, Denise rushed 
Edmond to the throne, encouraged him 
into such a multiplicity of ventures that at 
last he failed. But by that time they had 
so much practice in being partners, Denise 
had unlearned so much intolerance, learned 
a few good lessons so well, that she was 
willing to settle down in a small way, be 
friends with her mother again, get to 
know her children, let the family circle 
revolve. 





Books of the Week 
THE BurNING BusH—Sigrid Und- 
set-—Knopf ($2.50). 

THE Famity Crrcte—André Mau- 
rois—A ppleton ($2.50). 
A Goop Man’s Love 
field—Harper ($2.50). 


E. M. Dela- 


THE JourNEY INwarp — Kurt 
Heuser—Viking ($2.50). 

CHARLOTTE BronTE—E. F. Benson 
—Longmans, Green ($4). A not un- 
friendly debunking of the tense 
Bronté household by the expert 
Victorianographer of As We Were. 
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Embroidered Folk Songs 


A tall, lank, bespectacled Negro looking 
much like a country preacher stood-poised 
one night last week before the orchestra 
shell in Manhattan’s Lewisohn Stadium. 
Around ‘him ‘were 16 blackamoor singers, 
the men in dinner jackets, the women in 
flouncy dark dresses. Cajoled and driven 
by two bony, restless hands upraised and 
contorted, they sang sweetly, harshly, sim- 
ply, complexly. They were the Hall John- 
son Negro Choir, long known to Stadium- 
goers and to those who saw The Green 
Pastures in Manhattan and on tour. Last 
week it was announced that the Hall John- 
son Choir would depart from Manhattan 
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International 
Hypnotic HALL JOHNSON 


He abandons Moody & Sankey. 


in busses next October for its first concert 
tour. Already booked are dates in Harris- 
burg, Pa., Lawrence and Emporia, Kan., 
El Paso, Tucson, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Santa Ana, San Francisco, Oakland and 
other California cities, Seattle and Belling- 
ham, Wash., Denver. 

Born 44 years ago in Athens, Ga., Hall 
Johnson studied at Knox Institute and 
Allen University (Columbia, S. C.), whose 
president his father William D. Johnson 
had become in 1904. Tall Hall Johnson 
taught himself the violin, saved $40 to go 
to Philadelphia where he studied more 
violin and, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, composition. After the War he got 
a job in a New York orchestra, thence got 
into the orchestras of Shuffle Along and 
Runnin’ Wild. Settled in Harlem, Hall 
Johnson began teaching other Southern 
Negroes to sing their folk songs the way 
he thinks they should be done—not in 
Moody & Sankey hymn style but in free, 
polytonal, dramatic harmonies. In 1930 


Hall Johnson won the Harmon Award for 
his work in music. 

Not all the Hall Johnson spirituals are 
as simple and pious as those he arranged 
for The Green Pastures. From many a 
black-&-tan honky-tonk come the “St, 
James Infirmary Blues” and the “St, 
Louis Blues” which Hall Johnson says 
utilize the “‘half-unconscious embroideries” 
of Negro crooners and orchestra players, 
“Water-Boy Fantasy” freely combines 
“Water-Boy” with an old chain-gang song 
called “If I’d Known My Cap’n was 
Blin’ ” in what sophisticated Mr. Johnson 
calls “that rather pathetic mood of exter- 
nal swagger over internal suffering which 
has produced so many of these songs of 
the road and the rail.” Other songs are 
otherwise dressed up. Fiery, spontaneous, 
pungent, the Hall Johnson Choir is very 
much the child of one man, as seemed evi- 
dent last June when a sextet from the 
group broadcast songs without much vi- 
tality or naturalness. Hall Johnson was at 
the piano then, not out in front hypno- 
tizing. ; 
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Cleveland’s Future 


Like the late Theodore Thomas of Chi- 
cago and the late Leopold Damrosch of 
New York, Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff 
has been an orchestra-builder. It was he 
who, shrewd, tireless and ambitious, 
founded the Cleveland Orchestra 14 years 
ago with the help of Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, and who secured for it last year 
its fine new home, Severance Hall (Tre, 
Feb. 16, 1931). Last week Nikolai Soko- 
loff, summering in Westport, Conn., was 
looking forward to next winter’s 15th or- 
chestra season; but he could not look for- 
ward to being Cleveland’s maestro after 
May 31, 1933. The Cleveland Orchestra 
Company had failed to renew its contract 
with Founder Sokoloff, previously engaged 
for five-year periods. 

Cleveland gossips dwelt on the unlikely 
theme that Conductor Sokoloff had been 
found wanting in social and civic ways. 
More important and evident, both to Con- 
ductor Sokoloff and the symphony’s back- 
ers, were the facts the orchestra needed 
money and that more people in Cleveland 
would pay to see a newsworthy conductor 
than would pay to hear the best music 
consistently produced by the same con- 
ductor. Audiences have been bigger when 
guest conductors came to Cleveland, like 
Sir Hamilton Harty (who will guest con- 
duct during Conductor Sokoloff's cus- 
tomary mid-season absence this year), 
Enrique Fernandez Arbos of Madrid, 
Bernardino Molinari of Rome, and Com- 
posers Igor Stravinsky, Ottorino Respighi, 
Maurice Ravel, Ernest Bloch. Pointing 
out that “under the devoted and skillful 
guidance of its conductor, it has become 
a seasoned and matured organization of 
the highest artistic excellence,” a resolu- 
tion prepared by Newton Diehl Baker 
provided that the Orchestra Company 
should be “free to investigate and experi 
ment,” to insure the Orchestra’s “highest 
and largest future developments,”—i. ¢: 
which will make biggest box office noise. 
Founder Sokoloff may be retained on 
some new basis. 
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